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PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENTS 
SEPTEMBER — NOVEMBER 1961 


middle of September. The timing is relevant, because this 

was a period when there was world-wide tension over the 
situation in Berlin. Dr. Adenauer’s Christian Democrats 
emerged as the largest single party for the fourth successive 
time, but they lost ground to both the Social Democrats and 
the Free Democrats. The ratio of these three parties after the 
1957 Election had been 270: 169: 41; after this new Election 
they became 241: 190: 66. All the small parties were defeated 
and left without representation in the Bundestag; but perhaps 
more important was the fact that Dr. Adenauer had lost his 
overall majority. There followed what The Times described as 
“‘an inept and dangerous struggle for power’’. A coalition be- 
tween the Christian Democrats and the Free Democrats was 
eventually - and, it seems, reluctantly — formed, under Dr. 
Adenauer as Federal Chancellor, but not until he had given 
a number of written assurances to his new partners. The Social 
Democrats declared that the new agreement was unconstitu- 
tional, since it bound members of both parties in a way which 
was not consonant with the freedom and individual responsi- 
bility of members of the Bundestag. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the events of these 
weeks. First, their outcome is likely to prove to be a weak 
Government. The Guardian said, “‘Ministers in a coalition 
frequently have to spend more energy in defending themselves 
from ambitious rivals than in administering their departments. 
When the partners to the coalition disagree on policy . . . these 
consequences are apt to be intensified”. Secondly, the leader- 
ship of the country is left in the hands of a man who is within 
two months of his 86th birthday, whose past paternalism has, 
according to The Times, already engendered ‘‘a weakness in 
the upper political structure of Germany”, and who is now to 
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be bound by the concessions he made to his coalition partners. 
Thirdly, the country has been without leadership for a period 
of seven weeks in which the world had been struggling with 
a serious crisis involving Germany. If the election results 
showed clearly, as The Guardian said, ‘‘the reality of West 
German democracy’’, the resulting political manoeuvres could, 
as The Times averred, damage that “‘still tender plant’’. 

A General Election in Greece took place on 29th October, 
under the complicated proportional representation system that 
operates there, and resulted in a clear victory for the outgoing 
Prime Minister, Mr. Karamanlis. According to The Times, 
Greece has been haunted for the three years since the previous 
election by the danger of crypto-communism gradually im- 
proving its position until a point was reached where it could 
step legally into power. But the new election has, for the time 
being at least, laid that ghost. Heavy polling in the cities 
resulted in an overall poll of more than 70 per cent, much 
higher than is usual in Greece, and gave Mr. Karamanlis not 
only a good majority of seats, but also the rare privilege of a 
majority of the votes cast. The Times considered this a personal 
trimph for Mr. Karamanlis, and thought the new Parliament 
should be a more accurate barometer of Greek political feeling 
than the last. But a less pleasant taste was left in the mouth by 
the subsequent allegations of the Opposition parties that the 
election result had been a product of violence and fraud; police 
and army units had, it was said, used psychological and 
physical violence in compelling people to vote for the previous 
Government; the new Government had been illegally elected 
and the Opposition would fight towards the re-establishment 
of democracy in Greece. When the new Parliament was even- 
tually opened, about a third of its Members boycotted the 
ceremony. 

If the electorate in Greece rewarded their former Prime 
Minister with an overall majority, the voters in the Irish 
Republic’s General Election on 5th October did the opposite; 
Fianna Fail, under the leadership of Mr. Lemass, continues as 
the major party in the Dail, but the fact that they lost eight 
seats means that they are left with only 70 out of the 144 seats 
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in the House. The two major Opposition Parties, Fine Gael 
and Labour, each increased the number of its seats, and it 
was noticeable that the extremist Sinn Fein lost all the four 
seats that they had held in the previous House. If this was an 
obvious sign of political maturity, it proved less easy to evaluate 
the significance of the Labour Party’s advance (from 12 to 16 
seats); The Times thought that this quickening interest might 
prove in perspective to have marked a decisive turning point 
in the progress of the Republic, but The Guardian thought the 
Irish were still a long way from consciously willing any kind of 
radical realignment in their political system. When the new 
Dail met, Mr. Lemass was re-elected Prime Minister by the 
narrow margin of four votes; the two independents who voted 
for him, and the three who abstained, just tipped the scales. 
This vote demonstrates the inhibiting nature of the new 
Government’s position; it might seem to bear out The Guardian’s 
considered view, that “‘the elections in the Irish Republic have 
produced the worst possible result’’. 

A similar stripping down of the former government majority 
occurred as a result of the General Election in Norway on 
12th September. Under the intricate election laws, a small 
change in voting strengths can considerably affect the outcome 
of the elections there; and in this case, such a change has left 
the Labour Party (which has been in power since 1936) as the 
biggest party, but without the majority it had been accustomed 
to. But if one wants to find a strong government emerging 
from a General Election, one can turn to Portugal, where an 
election was held on 12th November; the events that took place 
can be used to test The Guardian’s view of the regime there: 
“*. . . stubbornly authoritarian in an old-fashioned way but a 
good way short of the full thoroughness of modern totalitarian- 
ism”. There were 130 seats to be contested and, at first, various 
Opposition parties put forward more than eighty candidates 
between them. But then took place what the Sunday Times 
described as “the traditional Portugese election game of 
whittling down the opposition”. Intending candidates were 
harassed, said an article in the same paper, “‘not by violence 
but by the subtler weapons of bureaucracy so well understood 
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by the talented Portugese nation”. The electoral law was 
changed so that all candidates had to show that they supported 
the Constitution; difficulties were encountered in holding 
meetings and even in consulting the electoral registers. Gradu- 
ally the number of Opposition candidates decreased; from 82, 
it went down to 65, and then to 58. 

On 12th November the Election took place, with the police 
cars out in force to see that there were no disturbances; but by 
then there was no doubt how the voting would go in the con- 
stituencies. For, five days before Polling Day, in an act which 


_ for the first time united all the Opposition groups in the country, 


all the fifty-eight anti-Government candidates withdrew from 
the Election, claiming that there was no chance of it being 
held in a free and honest way. To underline their disillusion- 
ment, some Opposition supporters seized a Portugese air liner 
and dropped leaflets over Lisbon, urging the people not to 
vote. But about seventy per cent of the electorate did so, and 
endorsed the 130 candidates who were left for the 130 seats. 
Portugal had had its election, and the Sunday Times was able 
to comment that the only genuinely-elected body governing 
in the whole Iberian peninsula was — the town council of 
Gibraltar. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these General Elections 
is the one that took place in Turkey on 15th October. Under 
the new Constitution devised by the military group which had 
overthrown the Menderes Government in May 1960, there are 
two Houses in Turkey’s Parliament; a National Assembly of 
450 seats, and a Senate comprising 150 elected Members and 
about thirty-eight nominees. This election was meant to mark 
the restoration of democracy after seventeen months of rule 
by the military junta under General Gursel. It came less than 
a month after the savage executions and sentences on Mr. 
Menderes and his colleagues. ““The military Government,” 
said The Observer, “has prohibited mention of the hangings in 
the electoral campaign, but secretly they dominate the vote. 
These elections take place in the shadow of the gallows”’. 

The voting, said The Times when the results came through, 
proved an amazing sequel to the revolution and the trials of 
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the deposed leaders; it amounted to little less than a legal 
counter-revolution. For the Republican People’s Party, which 
was supported by the military regime, took only 172 of the 
seats in the lower House, and only thirty-five of the 150 elected 
seats in the Senate. On the other hand, the Justice Party 
(which, together with the New Turkey Party, had taken over 
the supporters of Mr. Menderes) won 159 seats in the Assembly 
and seventy in the Senate. It was said in Turkey, with grim 
irony, that Mr. Menderes had won a victory from beyond 
the grave. When Parliament met, General Gursel was himself 
elected President, and the army leaders were able to lay down 
a few more conditions to which the politicians agreed. But 
thereafter the politicians found it difficult to agree. It took 
them nine ballots to elect a Speaker, and in all it was more than 
a month before they could agree to form a grand coalition of 
all parties under the veteran ex-President, Mr. Inonu. 

Two conclusions must be drawn from these events. First, 
it is clear that General Gursel has fulfilled in an honourable 
way the pledge he made when he took over in 1960; he has 
restored democracy according to the timetable which he had 
then announced. “Intervention by the armed forces to set 
Turkish democracy on the right lines has been an impressive 
operation, all the more so for its gentle but irresistible nature,” 
said The Times. But, secondly, it is also clear that the army can 
still dominate events in Turkey if it so wishes. In these circum- 
stances, the continuance of democracy in the country must now 
depend on the politicians. If they show tact and integrity, the 
Turkish people will continue to be able to choose their Govern- 
ments, and their courage in defying General Gursel at the 
polls will be rewarded. 

From elsewhere in Europe, there have come — for widely 
differing reasons — the promise of February elections for both 
Finland and Malta. In Finland, the pressure put on President 
Kekkonen by Russia has forced him to seek a dissolution in 
the hope that he will be able to form a Government with a 
larger majority which will support him in his neutralist policy. 
In Malta, where the Constitution had to be suspended in 1958, 
a new Constitution is to be imposed by the British Government, 
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and elections will be held to this end. The various political 
parties there have expressed their dislike of the new arrange- 
ments, but it is hoped that the new constitution will force the 
parties to act with more responsibility in the future than they 
have shown in the past. In Berne in mid-November, thousands 
of peasants demonstrated against the present level of agricul- 
tural subsidies, and stoned the Federal Parliament building. 
In Paris at the end of November, there were disorderly scenes 
in the Assemblee Nationale; the only lightening of the French 
parliamentary sky in recent months has been the rumoured 
intention of Mlle Bardot to enter politics. 
* * * 

If a federation in Europe is for the time being a pipe-dream 
only, in other parts of the world it is practical politics. The 
clearest example of this has been given in recent months by 
countries in South East Asia. Fortified by an agreement he 
had reached with the Prime Minister of Singapore, the Prime 
Minister of Malaya, Tunku Abdul Rahman, came to London 
in late November to persuade the British Government to look 
with favour on a merger of their two states with the British 
territories of Borneo. Agreement was duly reached, and there 
now seems a probability that a union of “Malaysia” will 
eventually come into being. Controversy about what will 
happen to the military base of Singapore might have blinded 
some eyes to the most significant aspect of the agreement — the 
remarkable speed with which it has been reached. The whole 
idea of Malaysia really springs from a speech of the Tunku in 
late May; now it is an immediate political possibility. There is 
no secret about the need for urgency; it is caused by the new 
onslaught of Communist imperialism in Indo-China. But in 
these rapid negotiations, it is agreed that care must be taken 
to ensure that the people of Borneo move steadily forward to 
political maturity, and are not overlooked by their more ad- 
vanced and more sophisticated neighbours. 

A new Federation — the Federal Republic of Cameroons — 
was born on 1st October. The geography and nomenclature 
of this area have always been difficult — there is a school of 
thought which maintains that the Cameroons are a Scottish 
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infantry regiment — and confusion is not likely to be dissipated 
by the knowledge that Southern Cameroons is now to be 
known as Western Cameroons, and the former Cameroon 
Republic as Eastern Cameroons. Together these two states 
comprise the new independent federation. Their massive neigh- 
bour, the Federation of Nigeria, achieved its first anniversary 
recently, and this provided an opportunity for considering how 
far the federal idea is likely to be a success in Africa. It is not 
yet certain, said The Times in late November, that Opposition 
is really acceptable in Nigeria; but the same article went on to 
point out that the successful over-ruling of a federal Act of 
Parliament by the Supreme Court showed that respect was 
being paid to the limitations placed by law on the Govern- 
ment’s powers. 

Outside Africa, other federations were running into trouble. 
The West Indies Federation, which was due to achieve in- 
dependence next May, received a severe shock when in a 
referendum in September Jamaica voted to secede from it. 
The decision was close; in a sixty per cent poll, the anti- 
federalists won fifty-four per cent of the votes cast. This event 
considerably weakens the economic case for a federation of the 
remaining islands, and it is possible that Jamaica’s example 
may be followed later by others. Some new form of constitu- 
tional agreement now seems necessary, and The Observer, for 
one, thought this offered a better hope for the islands than the 
Federation had done: “‘What is seen as a serious setback may 
in the long run lead to a genuine and generous association of 
West Indians, which the present Federation certainly is not’. 
Jamaica went on to press her case for separate independence, 
and Britain duly acceded to this; the island now seems likely 
to achieve nationhood before the end of 1962. 

In late September, a coup d’état by the Syrian Army suc- 
ceeded in severing the ties that had married Syria to Egypt in 
the United Arab Republic. Relations between the two had 
been difficult throughout the 3} years in which they had been 
formally united: the fact that the two countries were separated 
by a hostile Israel, fears that Syria’s standard of living would 
fall to that of Egypt, the centralization of power in Cairo — all 
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these were given as reasons for Syria’s breakaway. The new 
regime quickly banned all political parties, but elections were 
promised for December. The new Government — off with the 
old love, on with the new — also propagated the idea of a 
future federal union of all Arab states, with a joint Federal 
Assembly empowered to take decisions which, if passed by a 
two-thirds majority, would be binding on all member states. 

Without any overt moves towards an East African Federa- 
tion, this cause was nevertheless strengthened in these months. 
For Tanganyika moved steadily forwards towards independence 
and, in London in October, there was concluded a successful 
conference which could lead Uganda to internal self-govern- 
ment in March, and full independence in October, 1962. It 
will be remembered that the main difficulty here had in the 
past lain in the relationship between the kingdom of Buganda 
and the other parts of Uganda. The conference decided that a 
federal relationship could be the answer. Buganda will be 
represented in the Uganda National Assembly by members 
who will be either elected directly, or indirectly by the Lukiko 
(Buganda’s own Parliament); but the Lukiko itself will to a 
large extent in future be directly elected by the people of 
Buganda. “‘This is an excellent solution,” said The Guardian on 
11th October, “provided that the elections to the Lukiko are 
above suspicion’. In late November, the Sultan’s Government 
in Zanzibar announced that it also aimed to achieve indepen- 
dence in 1962, after which it would welcome an association 
with the rest of East Africa on federal lines. So, it seems, the 
principal stumbling-block to a Federation of East Africa lies 
in the situation in Kenya, where internal strife continues to 
impede any advance towards a constitutional settlement — a 
settlement which is, of course, a prerequisite to any larger 
agreement in that part of Africa. 

* * * 

From elsewhere in Africa, there came new evidence of the 
depressing state of democracy in South Africa and in Ghana. 
A General Election in South Africa on October 18th showed 
a clear swing towards the Nationalists, who now have 105 
seats in a House of 156, a result which was generally seen as 
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being a mandate for apartheid; although the liberal Pro- 
gressive Party polled strongly in some areas, it was virtually 
wiped out as a parliamentary party, and won only one seat. 
In Ghana, a fortnight earlier, another fifty of the Government’s 
critics and opponents — some of them from within the Govern- 
ment’s own ranks — were imprisoned without trial. The Ghana 
Government (and perhaps the Ghana people) have shown 
some sensitivity at the press comments made lately on events 
there. It has been said that the operation of the Preventive 
Detention Act is an internal affair, and so it is; but, as The 
Guardian pointed out, so was Sharpeville. 

One is so used to considering Ruanda-Urundi as an entity, 
that the recent events in these two mandated territories offers 
a salutary reminder of their difference. In these months, each 
has taken a step forward towards the independence which, it 
is hoped, they will achieve next year. Urundi’s elections took 
place in perfect calm on 18th September, and provided a 
surprise win for the pro-monarchy party. In Ruanda, the 
election campaign took place against a background of mount- 
ing violence and terrorism, and resulted in an easy win for the 
republican party; in a separate referendum, a majority voted 
against a return of their exiled king. 


* * * 


‘There are not many countries in Asia where the head of the 
Government can be changed by free elections,” wrote The 
Guardian in mid-November, but “the Philippine Republic has 
again shown itself, as it did in 1953, to be one of them’”’. The 
article went on to say that elections there are “free, to the 
point of abandon”’; this one was considered to have been more 
orderly than any other since independence (the death roll was 
probably less than thirty), and resulted in a victory for the 
former Vice-President, Senator Macapagal, over the former 
President Garcia. The fact that, under the last elections, the 
Philippine people had been prepared to choose their two chief 
officers of state from opposing parties shows a refreshingly 
individual approach to political matters; and the defeat of 
the former President was seen as proof that the uninhibited 
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handling of public funds is not always an assurance of success 
at the polls. 

In late September, the Dutch Government offered to hand 
over full control of their part of New Guinea to the United 
Nations under a special charter which would allow the Papuan 
people to be trained for independence and to assume it on 
terms of their own choosing. The hope is that action of this 
kind will remove the threat of conflict between Holland and 
Indonesia over the future of this part of the island. The offer 
got a mixed reception from the British press, The Guardian for 
instance finding it “difficult to get enthusiastic’ over the idea, 
while The Observer thought the offer showed “considerable 
imaginativeness and magnanimity”, and offered a good ex- 
ample to other countries with difficult colonial problems. 

Mid-October saw the passage through the New Zealand 
Parliament of a Bill that would grant full independence in the 
new year to Western Samoa. Another Bill there would make 
New Zealand the first country in the Commonwealth to 
appoint an Ombudsman. Indeed, parliamentary news from 
New Zealand has been full of interest in these months. A Royal 
Commission on Parliamentary salaries and allowances re- 
ported there in early September, and recommended various 
increases. These were put into effect a little while later; M.P.’s 
for instance got an increase of £150 a year (making a new 
total of £1,500, plus an expense allowance varying from £370 
to £675, a year). On the last night of November, the House 
of Representatives in Wellington had its longest sitting for a 
decade, when it sat through the night in order to pass a Bill 
which made a major reform of the country’s liquor laws. 
(Curiously enough, at almost exactly the same time, across the 
other side of the world, the Northern Ireland House of Com- 
mons was also sitting through the night in its longest sitting on 
record; in their case, they were dealing with the many amend- 
ments to the Electoral Law Bill). 

* * * 

So these have been months of considerable interest to those 
who study the working-out of the parliamentary idea through- 
out the world. One general point needs to be made. In several 
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cases, we have seen that as a result of a General Election, weak 
minority or coalition governments have emerged, and we have 
seen the painful gyrations of the politicians as they have sought 
a stable basis on which to govern. In these cases, it is customary 
for the commentator to express regret; indeed, from a study 
of the comments that are made, it would seem that some writers 
believe it to be a fundamental drawback of the parlia- 
mentary system that weak government can so easily emerge 
from the polls. Certainly a country with a weak government 
can be a bore to its allies and a frustration to its politicians; 
but the views of such people are not necessarily the wisest, and 
indeed any kind of condescension or sympathy is uncalled for. 
For the truth is that there are times and circumstances when 
free peoples relish a few years of weak government. They may 
not want the extreme policies and dangerous alliances into 
which strong leaders would take them. They may not trust the 
rival party leaders, they may want time to study the coming men 
in their politics before choosing one and allowing him a measure 
of power. For these reasons, there are times when a period of 
weak government is what the people want, and it is wrong to 
believe that the occasional emergence of feeble government is 
necessarily a flaw in this democratic system we believe in. 
On the contrary, it is one of its infinite and subtle resources. 
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THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
ITS MEMBERS. (c.1783-1832) 
by A. AsPINALL 


Vv 


OME people who knew Henry Brougham well regarded 
S his eccentricity as not very far removed from insanity. His 

brother William. who was also in Parliament as member 
for Southwark during the last two years of the unreformed 
House of Commons, certainly thought him crazy —- and his 
wife too. They were an ill-assorted couple, and there was 
insanity in both families. She was the eldest daughter of 
Thomas Eden, the fourth son of Sir Robert Eden, Bt. Her 
cousin, William Frederick Eden, was drowned in the Thames, 
in mysterious circumstances, in 1810. She was twice married. 
Her first husband, John Spalding, died, leaving her with three 
children. On 1st April, 1819 (the date was ominous) she 
married Brougham at Coldstream, and they judged it expedi- 
ent to keep the ceremony, a strictly private one, a secret for 
several weeks. When she presented her husband with a seven- 
months child, the fact was seized upon with ill-concealed 
satisfaction by John Bull, that scandalous Tory weekly which 
Theodore Hook had started in November 1820. Ill-natured 
people hinted that he had been forced into the marriage by 
one of his “‘in-laws’’, and he may, indeed, have felt that it was 
his duty to do so. It is not generally known that his mother 
had placed herself in this predicament, for, according to a copy 
made in 1843 from the Edinburgh marriage records, his 
parents were married on 22nd May 1778, not 1777, and he 
was born on 19th September 1778. Lady Granville saw Mrs. 
Brougham looking “very handsome” at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1820, and John Whishaw described her as a “‘rather 
dashing” widow. But Creevey’s account of her was distinctly 
unflattering: she was positively ugly, and her ‘manner 
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resembled that of “the commonest pot girl’’. She was “lang- 
uishing beyond all bearing”. She looked like “an overgrown 
doll’’, her face “‘in a perpetual simper without utterance”’. 

Restless, excitable, eccentric, Brougham needed a steadier 
and less emotional partner. As it was, he soon found himself 
tied to a woman as unbalanced as himself, displaying neurotic 
tendencies. As a hostess she was a complete flop, but she refused 
to recognize the fact that she was quite unfitted for society life. 
She soon began to complain that he neglected her. She could 
not forget his flirtation whilst on the Continent with Mrs. 
George Lamb, the daughter of the fifth Duke of Devonshire 
by Lady Elizabeth Foster, whom he afterwards married. She 
was for ever wondering what sort of company he kept when 
they were apart. “To be sure’, he wrote to her from York 
whilst on the Northern Circuit (25th July 1820); “‘you do 
annoy me by that trick of taking everything ill and seeing 
everything in the worst light. Always complaining about trifles 
and imaginary things is a real grievance to me and even to 
yourself, and I do assure you it is as much for the harm it does 
yourself as for my own annoyance that I sincerely lament it.” 
And they had not been married two years. A year later she 
was repeatedly reproaching him for never allowing her to go 
with him into society, for never ceasing to talk to “that person 
in public’, “‘thus making a public parade so disgraceful to you 
and too painful for me to endure’’, and for “‘systematically 
going only where she goes”’. ““To continue to live with and see 
one so cruel to me is more than I can bear”. She was then 
expecting a child, and she continued: “If I remain in the same 
house with you at present, it is in the forlorn hope that death 
in my lying-in may kindly end my sorrows. In the meantime 
I will neither see nor speak to you, and when you go the 
Circuit we part for ever in this world. If I do not die I will 
never see you more!” 

This pathetic attempt at melodrama could not be sustained, 
but their relations were never again cordial, still less affection- 
ate. “Really,” he told her on another occasion, ‘“‘you are too 
silly, and you give yourself a world of pain about nothing. The 
flirtation you speak so much about, never amounted or could 
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by possibility amount to anything at all. Of that be assured. But 
whatever you may fancy, of course it must be all over now. ... 
I AM and HAVE BEEN fully more determined than she is that 
it should be entirely broken off, because it really was doing her 
a world of injury in every way. It was a mere nonsense and 
folly from the beginning, and never should have given you a 
moment’s uneasiness. We never had done anything but laugh 
about it. It was a joke from the beginning — till her silly people 
made a fuss about it.’’ He cut his letter short, as he was cold 
and hungry and wanted some tea before the mail coach which 
was to take him from Birmingham to Lancaster for the Circuit, 
arrived. He was evidently happy to be away from her — on 
Circuit —- during her confinement. “As for children,” he told 
Lord Duncannon, the chief Opposition whip, with whom he 
was on friendly terms, “‘I never wish to see one again.” 

As the years rolled by it seemed more and more surprising 
that Brougham and his wife continued to live under the same 
roof. His brother William said she was in the habit of making 
“dreadful faces” at her guests at the dinner table. On one 
occasion, he declared, ‘““To stop it I took hold of her and told 
her she was ill. The scene was dreadful. The lunatic stuck to 
us and everybody was half-dead with terror.’ He referred to 
her “‘gluttony and other dirty habits”. One day she went with 
them to Haweswater. ‘What a disgusting brute she is”, he 
wrote in his diary. “She actually got out of the carriage and 
made water before both coachmen!”’ “‘She now has it in her 
head that Henry goes at night to her maid’s room.” 

Henry may or may not have slept with the maid — there is 
no evidence either way — but what is certain is that, whilst he 
was an M.P., he was one of the clients of the celebrated 
Harriette Wilson, and when he saw the names of some of 
them advertised in the newspapers as destined to appear in 
her Memoirs, he exclaimed, “A pretty list indeed. Almost 
every one of my particular friends is among them!’ And yet 
Brougham had the effrontery to tell his wife that he was “the 
very pink of all good husbands (proverbially so).” 

Harriette Wilson was the daughter of a London clock-maker, 

1 Memoirs, ii. 656. 
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John Dubochet, and was born in 1786. She started her profes- 
sional career before she was twenty, and after pursuing it with 
great zest for about the same period of time, she thought it was 
time to retire, but she saw no reason why her clients should 
not pay for their entertainment not merely with cash on 
delivery, as heretofore, but also with an annuity, to be extorted 
by a little polite blackmail. So she persuaded Stockdale, the 
shady publisher, to publish her Memoirs in paper-cover 
parts in 1825, and thirty editions are said to have been called 
for in one year, the demand for the book being so great, it was 
said, that a barrier had to be erected in Stockdale’s shop to 
regulate the crowd that flocked there. Those of her former 
customers who refused to pay hush money and followed 


Wellington’s advice in all such cases — “publish and be 
damned!”’, found themselves held up to ridicule in Harriette 
Wilson’s sparkling pages. 


Nothing is known of the circumstances in which she married 
the rascally Irishman Rochfort, and some people thought that 
there never was a ceremony. By 1824, at any rate, she was 
styling herself “‘Mrs. Rochfort”. Having squandered his Irish 
property he was imprisoned for debt, but was eventually 
liberated, and, probably in order to evade more creditors, he 
took refuge on the Continent, and, with his wife, was living 
in Paris in 1825. She must have made a good deal of money 
professionally, but both were spendthrifts. But she was never 
quite so poor as she made herself out to be. 

The first of her dunning letters to Brougham, then M.P. for 
Lord Darlington’s borough of Winchelsea, was probably 
written in 1824, from Warwick Court, Holborn. She con- 
sidered herself entitled not only to money but to free legal 
advice on matters arising out of her connection with Stockdale 
and her husband’s claims to his uncle’s Irish property, and 
then, with characteristic impudence she would rate him 
soundly for giving opinions which did not please her, and 
invite him to reconsider them. 

The original spelling has been retained, as it throws light 
on her literacy, and there is no consistency about it. 

A selection of the letters from Harriette Wilson to Brougham 
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is printed below for the first time. The full correspondence is 
too voluminous for a single article, but the collection will be 
printed in a book of which this series of articles in Parliamentary 
Affairs will form the substance. 


Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 
Warwick Court, Holborn 
[? 1824] 
My dear Mr. Brougham, 

I must make myself independent now or never; it wont do to 
be enternally dunning the few friends I do possess. I have been 
very ill used. This, then, is a desperate Tron to live by my 
wits, since I cannot make my mind up to make an unfaithful 
wife. If my book does not procure me an annuity, it is my last 
chance save hanging. And after all expences are paid (at least 
£450) I only divide the rest with my publisher, and old 
Wellington is writing to us threatening letters about prosecu- 
tion, hanging etc., which we laugh at.! Two noble Lords have 
proposed buying themselves out quietly, or rather a Lord and 
a Duke. Now your flaming love letters etc. would certainly 
add to the value and interest of the book, so would anecdotes 
of three more who have been kind to me, viz — Marquis 
Graham,” Lord F. Conyngham,? and Lord John Manners.* 
I begin by not putting anything in my book about them or 








1 “Unfortunately, Stockdale, in a courteous fit, acquainted the immortal 
Wellington that I was about to publish part of his private life, under the 
impression, of course, that every act which relates to so great a hero must 
be interesting. . .. His Grace . . . has written to menace a prosecution if 
such trash be published . . . when Wellington sends the ungentle hint to 
my publisher, of hanging me, beautiful, adored and adorable me, on 
which he had so often hung!” (Memoirs, ii. 647-8 [1909]). 

* Lord Graham (1799-1874) succeeded his father as 4th Duke of 
Montrose in 1836. Like Brougham he was an M.P., representing Cam- 
bridge borough from 1825 to 1832. 

3 Lord Francis Conyngham (1797-1876) succeeded his elder brother 
as Earl of MountCharles, a courtesy title, on 26th December 1824, and 
succeeded his father as 2nd Marquess Conyngham in 1832. His mother, 
Lady Conyngham, had been George IV’s reputed mistress since the end 
of 1819 when she superseded Lady Hertford. 

* This must be a slip for Lord Robert Manners, who is mentioned in 
the Memoirs. Although all three had been “‘kind” to her, all are gibbetted 
in her, book. 
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you which can possibly teaze — if anything, and then I leave | 
it to them to dédommage me with whatever they can spare - 
towards making me independent once for all, that I may have 
no excuse for troubling anybody again, since I live with the 
most careful economy in France. 

If I only get £100 a year no friend of mine shall ever be 
troubled with me again, and of this I hope I have every 
chance — if not of more. I leave it to your generosity as to what 

ou will constribute. F. Conyngham, Graham etc. have 
ioede sent me quite as much as they could reasonably afford 
towards purchasing a small annuity. If you cannot afford £50 
perhaps you can £25. In short, I have really suffered so much 
lately that I throw myself on your good heart, confident that 
you will contribute your mite towards my perminent relief, 
and you shall the satisfaction of learning that I have made a 
ood use of your kindness. Rochfort is truely anxious that what 
f may get should be settled entirely on myself and out of even 
his power to touch it, or mine, beyond “3 yearly allowance. 
Yours, dear Mr. Brougham, 
with best wishes for your happiness, 
Harriette Rochfort. 
The next letter was written from Paris. She referred to 
the pirating of her Memoirs by T. Douglas and possibly 
by others, the protection of copyright not being extended 








to so scandalous a publication. The Blore whom she men- 


tions was evidently Robert Blore, the stone-mason, who, 
she said, courted her sister Fanny. She made the mistake 
of attributing this incident ten years too late in his life 
when he was a respectable married man with several 








children, and the error cost her publisher £300, plus the 


costs of a libel action in the Court of King’s Bench. | 


Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 


111, Rue du Faubergh St. Honore [sic],Paris 


14th July 1825 
My dear Sir, 
I am sorry to take up your time, you being against the 
measures, as you told me — with regard to Stockdale’s applying 
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to you. I had no hand in it as to the PIRATES - neither do 
I in fact believe I shall get any good by him even if he wins, 
as I fear he wishes to take very unfair advantage of me. Being 
without an adviser here, will you ask your attorney two 
questions, and if you don’t like to write, make him write 
answers, it may greatly serve me. The other day Tommy Moor 
the poet’s editor’ was at Calais, he’s tried ten pirates as to 
pirating Moor’s songs. He lost the first because the copyright 
was not made over to him by assignment — in none did Tom 
Moore come forward to state that = had sold the work to him. 
The law, it seems, is that a copyright must be the author’s till 
he has properly made an assignment of it to another (this is 
the first question I want answered). Moore, having made the 
assignment, his editor got every other cause he tried, ‘because’, 
said Lord El{l]jenborough,? ‘if the work is immoral, the pirates, 
by underselling it, add tenfold to the circulation of immorality’. 

My next question is this — I agreed to write 4 vols. of 
Memoirs (about 12 quires) and divide the profits of said 
4 vols. with Stockdale. en I left England only three, of 
12 quires were written, and I signed a common agreement on 
unstamped paper to say “that the Memoirs she has written or 
SHALL write (I meaning of course up to the promised 12 
quires) Stockdale is to be the joint proprietor with Harriette 
etc.” Since that I have given him the full 12 quires I proposed, 
and written more, which I can sell elsewhere, he having made 
up no regular accounts or paid me more than £400 in all for 
sale of works — and yet he says on the strength of the words in 
agreement thus — ‘‘What she has written or shall write’ (my 
memory being only up to what he has now got) Stockdale 
threatens to lay an injunction on any future Memoirs I may 
publish. Will you allow your attorney to write me a canded 
answer to this question. I don’t know who he is and he need 
not sign any name, [but]? I should be very sorry if anybody 
who acted with you suffered from [?that]® politeness to me - 
but if Stockdale is the ROGUE they say he is, it is hard to be 





1 Presumably Moore’s publisher is meant. 
* Lord Ellenborough (1750-1818), the Lord Chief Justice, 1802-18. 
3 MS. torn. 
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quite at his mercy and no friend to advise at all. All I want is 
to disolve partnership and have done with him. Am I liable 
for his difficulties as partner in what does not regard my own 
work or actions upon it? I mean if I go to London. 

There had been no book if he had not enduced me to use 
names in full, etc. Of coures I know nothing of law and it 
serves them all right, Blore did make love to Fanny, I can 
swear, only as usual I mistake dates, and it was when I was a 
child and she at home. Moore’s editor says he is sure Stockdale’s 
present agreement of partnership is good for nothing to him, 
it must be an assignment. You wont understand this sort of 
law yourself perhaps, but your attorney will, and I shall greatly 
thank you if you will ask him to read this letter and write his 
opinion, which if he requires I return to him directly. 

Yours very truly, H.R. 

[P.S.] Will you have the charity to call or send for Pastmore 
[sic] the aturney you once saw on behalf of Rochfort, and ask 
him what claim he makes out of a debt against Rochfort. 
Stockdale tells us he has a writ out against him, although he 
made over all his Irish estates to pay his debts and has con- 
tracted none since. Pastmore is a great rogue — but that I fear 
this writ I would request Rochfort to go to town on Stockdale’s 
business. If you can settle that I shall be very grateful, or at 
least tell me what it is. 

[15 July] You could scarcely read the hasty scrawl I wrote 
yesterday. I hope you will do me the charity to ask your 
Atturney to call on Passmore [sic], the atturney who called 
on you about bailing Rochefort, and try to settle or at least tell 
me what he has a writ against Rochefort about, as Pastmore 
was served with a proper notice in the Insolvent Court, and 
they have amongst them all his estate in their hands, which 
MUST pay them all and more than all, when sold. But still 
right or wrong, if Rochefort is put in prison again, he will be 
half mad — he has had so much of it; and my business suffers 
much because he is not in London and I have not courage to 
Tet him go till Pasmore is settled or [you] tell me know [sic] 
what it is. Some cheating thing or other, I am sure ~ which if 
you or your attorney enquired into, he would probably be 
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ashamed of. At all events you can and I hope you will just let 
me know how the matter stands, and if your attorney can in 
any way ascertain if Rochefort can go to London in safety as 
to Pasmore’s writs. I think he lives in Chancery Lane, but you 
have already written and spoken to him and he is easily found. 
I know he had a writ out and was very near arresting Rochfort 
the last time he was in town, and that he sent two bailiefs into 
the country after him. Rochfort however declares he owed 
him nothing. I know Pasmore is not a respectable man because 
he wanted to assist Rochfort to marry a rich widow and to 
be paid for his trouble — some time ago. 
Ever, dear Mr. Brougham, 
Very truly and obliged 
hoping to get a line from you directly 
Harriette Rochfort. 
Direct to No. 111, Rue du Fauburgh St. Honoré. 
Brougham, who could not have taken kindly to these 
aspersions on his capacity as a lawyer, received a further 
letter nearly a year later. 


Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 
91, Rue de Chaillot, Champs Elysées, Paris 
15 May, [1826] 
My dear Sir, 

I have to thank you for £5 received some time ago, also 
[for] various other favours, among them your opinion as to 
the Will of Rochfort’s uncle. Still, as several English lawyers 
with good heads differ from you when you say there were NOT 
sufficient grounds for setting aside the Will, and as it is of so 
much consequence to the real heir (my husband) that it should 
be set aside, I hope you will have the charity towards me to 
reconsider the subject in this light — will the law, so MORAL 
in GENERAL, so overmuch so with regard to my Memoirs, 
continue the immoral publication of [the] late Mr. Rochfort’s 
adulterous intercourse with the wife of another man by 
admitting that Mrs. Bebby’s [sic] child was Mr. Rochfort’s 
son got on her body during Sie husband’s lifetime, from whom 
she was never devorced? And this admission to the positive 
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prejudice and disinheriting of the rightful heir, my husband, 
his very near relation? The person is not described in the Will 


by these words, “‘My son illegitimately begot on the body of }| 


Mrs. Beaby”’ [sic]. That young man being Mr. Beaby’s son by 
law, the real father had no right to publish her adultery. You 
moral men in wigs and gowns have no right, I think, to 
countenance the publicity of adultery — late Mr. Rochfort 
dieing single, his property ought to belong to his heir at law 
unless by will he had truely escribed the person to whom he 
meant to leave it. This isa is a novel case perhaps to puzzle the 
Judges with, but as you [and] I have known each other, and 
I would rather like your cool opinion after reflection than any 
other man’s, I hope you will not wish to lose us a comfortable 
income from inattention to the subject. The young man who 
now enjoys the property is a selfish miser who refused to lend 
his cousin £10 in a moment of great distress, although he puts 
bye six £100 yearly out of seven. Rochfort however would not, 
in case of success, leave him unprovided for, and he has ready 
money besides. Oblige me with an early answer. 
Yours ever truely, 
H. Rochfort. 
The next letter, dated simply 15th July, from the 
original Paris address was probably written in 1826. 


Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 
111, Rue du Fauburgh St Honoré, Paris 
15 July 
Dear Brougham, 

I hope this once you’ll assist me. My sketches of Character 
in high life which I began a long while ago and cut because 
Colcbarn was afraid of making ill will by publishing them — a 
publisher in London now offers to take the blame on himself, 
there being no direct libel, pay all expences, and give me half 
the profit, if TTI finish them. All admit they’re excellent well 
drawn, short and not vulgarly sense only just right to make 
you all feel them — not YOU unless you’ll let me. At all events 
there’s nothing I can say but good of you, and of course for 
Rochfort’s sake I can’t ask of you as a favour. 
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However, if you say ‘““NO’” I won’t mention you. But as 
to Leinster! and Graham? I’ll make them as much laughed at 
as I can. God bless you. If on Tuesdays or Fridays before 
6 o’clock you would at any time write to me under cover to 
his Excellency Sir C. Stuart® and send your letter to Foreign 
Office, I should get it 

Cheap, safe and pleasant. 


A year later Brougham received a begging letter from 
her husband. Dated simply “Wednesday night’, it is en- 
dorsed ‘‘July 1827” and addressed to No. 5, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square. 


Rochfort to Brougham 
55 Park Street, Grosvenor Square 
Wednesday night 
Dear Sir, 

In Mrs. Rochfort’s letter to me which enclosed yours, she 
gave me strongly hope [sic] you would lend me £500. It would 
certainly have been returned, altho’ perhaps neither today or 
tomorrow, and you would have held a security. 

You said it was inconvenient, and I mentioned to you the 
service you would render me by the loan of 6000 francs or 240 
say £250. Your not refusing it, but taking time to consider it 
led me also to hope it would meet with your favourable con- 
sideration. It has not. I can now only assure you, Sir, that the 
said sum would have been religiously refunded before I left 
town. You have done and will x as you please about lending 
it. Circumstances of an imperious nature, added to the delays 
attendant on my visit to London, and my late arrest for debt, 
compel me to apply to you for the paltry [sic] small loan of 
£25 or £30. I promise to refund it to you, but I do not promise 


1 The third Duke of Leinster (1791-1874), “‘a very stingy, stupid block- 
head” (Memoirs, i. 211). 

* “Lord Graham is very just, friendly and strictly honourable, neither 
is he the stupid person many imagine him to be’’ (Memoirs, ii. 669). 

* “The good-natured, obliging’ British Ambassador to France from 
1815 to 1824, and again from 1828 to 1831 (1779-1845). He allowed her 
to send her letters to England in the diplomatic bag. 
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to do so before I leave London. The larger sum I would have 
refunded because it would have precluded the necessity of my 
being delayed — but I will refund you the money (say £30) 
in less than 6 months. 

This, surely, Sir, cannot inconvenience you. I shall not 
repeat my request, and I shall feel obliged if you will enclose 
it me by the bearer, or your refusal to comply with my request. 

As you have written to Sir. W. K.! you will not have 
objection to my mentioning so to him. If, however, you wish 
me not to name it, I shall attend to your instructions, con- 
sidering however your silence as permission. 

I should not trouble you for the small sum of £30 but for 
circumstances of a most unpleasant nature over which I had 
no control — and that sum shall be faithfully returned to you 
as I have mentioned. 

I am, respectfully and obediently, 
Your humble servant, 
R. H. Rochfort. 
All the remaining letters were from his ‘wife’. 


Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 
Chimay, 31 July [1827] 
My dear Sir, 

Owing to the high opinion these people have formed of 
Rochfort’s industry and principles, I have obtained a little 
time. Most earnestly do I desire not to be obliged to wound 
the feelings of others. Particularly I would spare your feelings, 
Sir, although from what I can gather from my i 
letters you have not been particularly anxious to spare his - 
having taken up his time in useless attendance on you which 
has not advanced him one shilling. I have so little fear of 
threats that I have entreated Mr. Diu to make amends 

1 Sir William Knighton, George IV’s confidential friend and adviser, 
and Keeper of the Privy Purse. He attended Harriette’s sister Fanny durin 
her last illness (Memoirs, ii. 661). The very vulnerable George IV had suf- 
fered severely from the attentions of Harriette Wilson and what he called 
“ther hellish gang’. On this point see my edition of the Letters of George 
IV, Nos. 1263, 1471 and 1570, and the Appendix to Vol. III,pp. 501-5. 


# Canning had been Prime Minister since April. He died on 8th August. 
Rochfort was demanding a civil service post. 
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to my husband for having refused to grant him his interest as 
to public employment — at the request of Lord Mountcharles — 
by interceding with that family to do Mr. R. a private 
service — which shall prevent the strong necessity I am else 
under to publish that which may be displeasing to all parties. 
Much I would do, but I would not want bread or see my 
husband want bread — in order that Lord Mountcharles might 
give us lieing written promises of protection, Lady C. sleep 
with Lord Ponsonby}, Knighton insult my dieing sister and 
Mr. Brougham commit adultery and write arrant amorous 
nonsense with impunity and in safe secrecy. To conceal my 
vices or follies, Mr. Brougham, would you see your own wife 
want bread? Now I confess that of two evils I should prefer 
the lesser — that of having all your private secrets and follies 
sold for penny balads and your letters sung about the streets 
to the tune of Alley Croker for a penny. N.B. original epistles 
shewn at a penny a shew!! But if you think I shall do this save 
in desperation or without deep regret for that dire necessity 
which will force me to wound those I admire, you don’t know 
human nature. Truth carries the stamp of truth along with it. 
I have still my character, I am for fair honest principle. As 
yet I have betrayed no one’s confidence since I was born. 
Think you then I shall willingly shew up these people? Can 


I desire to shew myself such a mere inconsistent woman as to 

















‘expose your weaknesses, you, whom I have always been so 





inclined to respect and admire, but I repeat - would YOU 
yourself not be inconsistent in the like manner rather than 
your wife should want, absolutely want in a prison? You can 
prevent all this and you know that the real well-wishers of the 
C s and Sir R. W. would interfere to prevent the publica- 
tion of their having confessed their vices, adultery etc. to 
Harriette Wilson. Do we bribe for the concealment of vices 
we never committed ? But having done so, were it not common 
sense to prevent the public exposure of such bribes? If it be 
actionable to declare that rather than see my husband want, 
I will expose all your vices, follies, confessions, etc. I am ready 














1 For Harriette Wilson’s story of Lady Conyngham’s love affair with 
Lord Ponsonby, “the handsomest man in England,” see her Memoirs, i. 78. 
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to make out my oath to that effect and present it myself to 
Sir R. Berney! or who you will appoint, but earnestly I pray 
not to be forced to shew want of feeling towards you — although 
when you treated me in all (but paying me) with the cold 
disrespect due to a common prostitute, you did not even show 
towards me the feelings of a gentleman — for though you cut 
your wife on a Sunday (the better day, the better deed) to 
intrigue with me, whose poverty rather than her will consented, 
you not only offered me nothing, but was only induced to send 
me £10 by a decided threat after all kinder means had failed. 
That you did comply with a threat, Sir, much as you affect 
to dispise me, I have your letter to prove [as] clear as daylight - 
since in that you begin by stating you have enclosed me a ten 
pound note, and proceed to advise me to be more on my 
guard against writing to others such a threatening letter as the 
one you had just received. In my answer, acknowledging the 
10 pounds, you may remember, Sir, that I told you I had not 
threatened you untill every other milder means had failed to 
make you behave to me with common honor and honesty — 
although I had never by any word or deed led you to believe 
that I would become the mere economical instrument of your 
pleasures when you happened to be inclined to commit 
adultry gratis. 

T retain a copy of this and all my letters to you, Sir, in case 
I am by hard, very hard necessity obliged to publish them 
(and Rochfort can shew you, Sir, the editor’s own hand- 
writing with London foreign postmark etc. the offer made to 
us of £1000 sterling for the bought out book. 

With regard to the security we could offer as to the future 
in case R. is inabled to return to his business here, which it is 
ruin to him to quit at this moment — why common sense points 
out easily the clear way to prevent future applications. Let it 
be made our future interest not to publish or apply. Who would 
lose even a small certainty for the risks, toils and chances of 

ublication? Lord MountCharles promised in his letters to 
interest himself for R. Why — am I alone to keep my word? 
£1000 is required to settle us in business — a trifling hope for 
1 Sir Richard Birnie (1760 ?-1832), the London Police Magistrate. 
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hereafter added to this would be better than leaving that 
business for publication to lose it. In short, most solemnly I 
pledge myself when the business is once set right, to trouble 
none of the parties again while I live. An annuity of £100 
might perhaps be made out conditionally that no one of you 
be further bored — and 10 years paid - Sa in advance. In 
short you know better than I do how to secure the parties from 
further trouble. I declare to God solemnly I desire and will to 
act fairly and according to my oath if you will directly interest 
yourself to save us from a prison instead of making R. run 
about for nothing. 
Yours, I hope, always gratefully and truly, H.R. 

[P.S.] Mr R. will not hear of this letter from me. You of 

course will please yourself. ed 


Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 
Calais, 16 Dec. [1827] 
Intire ruin is the consequence of your perfect indifference 
towards your old acquaintance, who, though a writer of men 
and manners, was well disposed to spare your feelings as well 
as Mrs. Brougham, and to conceal your faults of adultry and 
other follies untill you made a fool of my husband, wasted his 
time and refused him the most trifling favors or assistance. 
I am here to meet the publisher as my only hope of obtaining 
any means of existence. I must publish such truths as will 
sell — nor is there any one reason why you should have your 
adultry and love letters concealed for nothing, while your 
ends pay for the concealment of theirs. I once thought you 
had some regard for me. Time has convinced me I was never 
more deceived. You have now to decide, since I am QUITE 
DECIDED and shall but wait the return of post from the 
North, supposing you are there, and a very few days grace, 
before the account of your intregue in Lasson [ ?] Grove since 
your marriage, with your fove ie before, and that which 
advises me not to threaten in order to frighten me, from asking 
you to PAY — then your letter in answer to mine (laughing at 
your threats) and explaining to you that I was FORCED to 
threaten before I could get the ten pound note your letter 
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PROVES you forwarded after your intregue and in conse- 
uence of my threat — before the recept — which not one 
sixpence could I get from you. Now the safe way is that which 
you proposed to Lord T|[ankerville]. I am an old friend of 
yours. All I ask is exactly the same terms you proposed to your 
noble friend, viz. £40 a year in the like bond (one year always 
paid in advance) - send me directly 40 pound and a line 
stating that it shall be yearly paid to me by you and your 
heirs during that part of my life that you are in no shape 
annoyed either by my publishers letters or private communica- 
tions, etc. This, Rochfort will sign or agree to, I dare say. 
I shall wait, as I have said, exactly the due time for your 
answer. If it does not come at No. 14 Rue du Colysée[ ?], 
a Paris, Faubourg St. Honoré, I shall apply to MRS. Brougham 
directly, sending her a copy of this letter should that lady 
not object to the publication of her husband’s adultery - 
B—TIking [why]? should I? Luckily I always keep the same 
servants about me, and can easily make clear the exact truths 
I shall advance, dates and all — not that I accuse you of wishing 
to deny the positive FACT of your having been false to your 
wife. I have your letter dated sending me the 10 pounds in 
consequence, and COPIES of all my letters to you. No man 
can have been more unfeeling and cruel than you were to 
Rochfort, why should I FAVOR you? But if you pay me for 
the loss of interest my book will sustain I shall be GLAD to 
spare your feelings. You certainly must be expected to sacrifice 
more for the mother of your children, the wife you have chosen 
than I who never saw her, if her peace of mind is not considered 
by you her husband worth go pounds a year; I naturally 
conclude she is good for nothing. Since you pass for a good 
honorable man, I have in my book drawn this fair conclusion, 
that, as “‘you came to intregue with me on a Sunday morning 
after your love for me was gone, that it must have been your 
usual way of passing the Sabeth in all probability. 
. . . Nay, if you say to me, on your honour, £40 a year is 
more than you can spare your old acquaintance, I will accept 
30 pounds a year if tendered directly and gratefully. You will 


1 MS. torn. 
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find this to be my LAST communication and I hope you 
will decide agreeably to us both. 
H. Rochfort. 


[P.S.] If YOU will make no sacrifice to spare Mrs. 
Brougham’s feelings, why should I? 

If I have time to copy it, Mrs. B. shall have your [MS. torn] 
in MS. to judge for herself whether it ought to fall in your 
children’s hands. 








Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 
Dieppe, 9 Fan. (1828) 
Sir, 

I am greatly obliged to you for your assistance of £20. I am 
quite determined to act up to my promise, on condition that 
you grant me 40 pounds a year — but for one twenty pound 
note or even two — you may conceive that as a speculation it 
can never be worth my while to suppress anecdotes of a man 
so celebrated. 

Your letter without a signature can be good for nothing, 
and were you to die tomorrow, your heirs would laugh at my 
claiming 40 pounds a year from an unsigned note. If, Sir, 
you will imediately sign a few lines to this effect you shall, 
I declare to you, never have the slightest cause to repent of it. 
If not, I am free to publish what I please. I should prefer 
giving you my receipt for the next half year’s annuity of 
Tankerville’s to deviating in the slightest manner from my 
professions to you, which were to surppress all proposed 
publications and to give you no further annoyance in any 
shape while you paid me 40 pounds a year. Only promise me 
this annuity and sign your promise as I at first requested, and 
be assured you shall not repent it as long as you live. Other- 
wise I am of course at liberty. I am anxious for your answer 
because I expect the publisher to meet me here to agree for 
the purchase of my Mss 

This, or something to this effect, is all I require to be 
thankful and grateful to you: 

“T agree and engage myself to pay or cause to be paid to 
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your order the sum of forty pounds annually in two half- 
yearly payments of twenty pounds on each and every Ist of 
January and ist of July in every year during your lifetime so 
long as you cause me no sort of serious annoyance either by 
using my name or causing it to be used in any publication, or 
in any other way after this day the 1828. And in the 
event of your survivance I will make it a request that my heirs 


or executors keep up the payments regularly. 
Signed 





” 


I repeat, my dear Sir, if you forward me directly a few lines 
to this effect I will act up to the spirit of my promise most 
punctually and I will not name gg deh even in 
private conversation. I have never used Lord T[ankerville]’s 
name as connected with that circumstance to anyone alive.! 
If I had made it public you would probably have heard of it. 
I await your answer which you will do me the favor to direct 
to me Poste Restante 4 Dieppe. 

I remain your truely and obediently, 
H. Rochfort. 


Harriette Rochfort to Brougham 
Hotel des Languedocines, 
No. 12 Rue St. Roche-Poissonniére, Paris 
[ postmark, 30 Fune 1828) 
My dear Sir, 

As you will keep your word, I feel convinced, and allow me 
to receive the 20 pound on the day it is due by your own agree- 
ment, pray send it here to Paris, which will be more con- 
venient to you than Dieppe; perhaps either address will find 
me, as I live at Dieppe, but am here for 8 or 10 days on 
business. Do me the charity to send me the £20 on the day 
you receive this, or the next day, as I am so miserably dis- 
tressed, the least delay in my present very unfortunate circum- 
stances will be severely felt, without being of the slightest 
service to you. 

or Yours, dear Sir, very truely and obliged 
H. Rochfort. 


1 She apparently kept her promise: his name does not appear in her 
Memoirs. 
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[P.S.] Lord Tankerville has had my receipt some time; it is 
due on the same day. If you happen’d to see him perhaps you 
would tell him you have heard from me that I am much 
distressed, and offer to forward me his £20. At all events I 
hope you will take care that I receive yours on the day it is 
due, which I shall not do unless you send it off directly, nor 


then either. Pray use no delay as I am in a strange inn without 
a frank. 


The Harriette Wilson letters show how dangerous it could 
be for a public man to get involved with blackmailing females. 
Brougham might well have echoed the sentiments of a gentle- 
man against whom swingeing damages had been awarded some 
years earlier in the Court of King’s Bench in an action for crim. 
con. When this gentleman was reminded of Solomon’s pro- 
nouncement that “a virtuous woman is above price”, he 
replied, ““Yes, but Solomon never told us that women who were 
not virtuous were so confoundedly dear”’. 

How many Members of Parliament were foolish enough to 
involve themselves with such dubious characters as Harriette 
Wilson, we have no means of estimating: we know from her 
Memoirs only the names of those who acted on Wellington’s 
principle of ‘Publish and be damned!” The Duke, incident- 
ally, was very critical of his own brothers, especially the eldest, 
Lord Wellesley, who, as Lord Mornington, sat in the Commons 
from 1784 to 1797, when he went out to India as Governor- 
General of Bengal. Later, when Wellesley was Foreign 
Secretary in the Perceval Ministry (1809-12), Wellington 
burst out, “I wish that Wellesley was castrated, or that he 
would, like other people, attend to his business and perform 
too. It is lamentable to see talents and character and advan- 
tages such as he possesses thrown away upon whoring.” The 
climate of Calcutta and his passion for women like Poll 
Raffles had combined to sap his energies (like those of General 
Fitzpatrick, M.P., the friend of Fox) to such an extent that he 
was almost incapable of performing his official duties. 

By contemporary standards the members of Parliament 
were probably no worse than the rest of the small circle of the 
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governing class of which they formed an essential part. As 
William IV remarked, when still Prince William, the age in 
which he lived was an age of dissipation, and, no doubt, many, 
if not the majority of M.P.s were in no way reluctant to swim 
with the tide. Charles Grey, afterwards the Reform Bill Prime 
Minister, who in later life justly prided himself on his integrity, 
won the seduction stakes in a smart contest with the Prince of 
Wales over Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, but he did 
have the decency to bring up the offspring of this illicit union 
with his own lawful children. As for the Duke, he had a 
daughter by Miss Charlotte Spencer, and other natural 
children by Lady Elizabeth Foster. The Duchess’s sister 
Henrietta, Lady Bessborough, was the mistress of the hand- 
some Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, M.P. for Staffordshire, 
and had two children by him: the boy, George Stewart, was 
later shipped off to India, as were many other unacknowledged 
offspring of “‘fine ladies’; the girl, Harriet Arundel Stewart 
(Stewart being the family name of Granville’s mother, the 
Marchioness of Stafford), eventually married the eighth Duke 
of Leeds. Wellington, as a young regimental officer, led a gay 
life in Dublin, and had at least one son before he was married. 
Nelson’s liaison with Lady Hamilton is even more notorious, 
like Paget’s with Wellington’s sister, and Lord Holland’s with 
the wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, M.P. Lord Charles Bentinck, 
one of the sons of the third Duke of Portland, the Prime 
Minister, and M.P. for Ashburton (1807-12), and Sir William 


Abdy, Bt., M.P. for Malmesbury (1817-18) were involved in | 


divorce proceedings in 1816 which did as little credit to the 
intelligence as to the morality of all parties. Bentinck, eight 
years earlier, had married a girl whose paternity was disputed 
by the Prince of Wales and his friend Lord Cholmondeley. 
She died in 1813, at the age of thirty. Soon afterwards Bentinck 
consoled himself for his loss by seducing the wife of Sir William 
Abdy. There was no doubt about her paternity. ‘Proud, dis- 
dainful and stupid’, Anne Wellesley was one of the illegitimate 
daughters of the Marquess Wellesley (the lovely wife of E. J. 
Littleton, the much respected member for Staffordshire, 1812- 
32, and for South Staffordshire, 1832-35, was another). Abdy 
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had had great experience in the seduction line (he had at least 
seven natural children) but he so “mismanaged” his wife that, 
in September, 1815, she eloped with her lover. Incredibly 
enough, the day after the elopement, she wrote to her sister a 
letter in which she expressed not only her regret at the violent 
step she had taken, but her love for her husband and her wish 
to go back home. Mrs. Littleton discovered her whereabouts 
and persuaded her to return to her husband’s house, but he 
refused to see her and said that it was too late for a recon- 
ciliation — whereupon she returned to the protection of her 
lover, by whom she was soon to be pregnant. But then, Abdy, 
incredibly enough, changed his mind, began again to corre- 
spond with her and even to visit her in her seducer’s house. 
Lord Charles was persuaded to give her up, and Abdy, face 
to face with her in his own house, told her that he would again 
receive her as his wife — on one condition — that her father, 
Lord Wellesley, would use his influence with Lord Liverpool’s 
Government to obtain for him some official employment 
abroad, where, he alleged, he could live down the scandal. But 
the Marquess protested that he had no such interest, and the 
only suggestion he could make was that his brother, Sir Henry 
Wellesley (who, incidentally, had been compelled to divorce 
his wife, Lady Charlotte Cadogan, in 1810, she subsequently 
marrying her seducer, Lord Paget, afterwards “‘one-leg Paget”, 
Marquess of Anglesey) — Wellesley being the Ambassador at 
Madrid — might procure for Abdy some Vice-Consulship in 
Spain or give him a job in the Embassy. Lord Wellesley, rightly 
believing that the divorce was already in peril, told Abdy that 
he must not see his wife again nor correspond with her seducer 
unless he meant to live with her again as his wife. He declared, 
“An appointment abroad is not at all essential to Sir William’s 
honour if he thinks fit to forgive his wife. It will not cover the 
disgrace, if there be any, in the transaction. On the contrary, 
it will draw public attention more keenly on the whole affair, 
and will bring forth a whole host of sarcasms in the newspapers, 
which otherwise would probably be silent. If Sir William’s mind 
has subdued his first sensations on the transaction, I think he 
is bound as a consequence of his own mercy not to leave the 
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matter in a state of suspense which, while it is disgraceful to 
him, is the most cruel and ruinous of all imaginable proceed- 
ings towards Anne, exposing her to the utter loss of all comfort, 
and depriving her of all chance of any reparation of the dis- 
grace to which she has subjected her character and condition. 
On the other hand, if Sir William cannot make up his deter- 
mination to receive Anne as his wife immediately, she ought to 
return to Lord Charles, and every step should be taken to 
prevent embarrassments in the application for a divorce.” 

A few days later, Lady Abdy presented her husband with 
an ultimatum: he must decide at once whether he wanted her 
back again — and she plainly intimated her preference for 
Lord Charles. In the end Abdy refused to take her back; she 
returned to her lover, and her family decided to have nothing 
more to do with the ‘“‘abandoned wife, wretched husband, and 
silly adulterer”. Her father declared, ‘“The conduct of these 
three parties is almost equally despicable and odious. What 
woman of sense, feeling or honour would thus fluctuate 
between her seducer and her husband, placing at last the 
happiness and reputation of all parties on the issue of an 
application for an office, and then precipitating herself and 
them into the lowest state of misery and shame, before the 
issue of her own application could be known? What injured 
husband could be so mean and so absurd as to offer himself 
for a bribe to the family of the adulteress, and to imagine that 
such a bribe would gild his disgrace, or would not accumulate 
upon him with tenfold aggravation the just weight of public 
indignation and private scorn? What seducer ever before sat 
quietly during the negotiation of such a corrupt bargain for the 
re-purchase of the husband’s goodwill, and then concluded 
by stigmatising the very negotiation to which he was himself 
accessory, as an unkind proceeding on the part of the family 
of the unfortunate girl?’ He added, “If the case be ever fully 
known, damages or divorce will never be obtained.” Those 
three “‘worthless parties”’ should henceforth be left to their own 
devices. 

The truth was never revealed either in the Ecclesiastical 
Court or in the Court of King’s Bench which awarded Abdy 
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£7,000 damages, plus costs. The usual Divorce Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, and received the royal assent on 
25th June 1816. After some discussion in committee, the 
customary clause prohibiting the divorced wife from marrying 
the seducer was struck out of the Bill in spite of the opposition 
both of Eldon, the Lord Chancellor, who said that it had not 
originally been Parliament’s intention that the guilty parties 
in a Divorce Bill should intermarry; and also of Lord Kenyon, 
who considered that the prohibitory clause should be enacted, 
as the inducement held out to Lady Abdy was a subsequent 
marriage, and the interests of morality required that such 
inducements should be rendered unavailing. 

Finally, on 26th July 1816 Richard Wellesley (who was at 
this time M.P. for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, and another of the 
Marquess’s illegitimate children) reported to his father that his 
sister had married Lord Charles Bentinck three days earlier. 
Bentinck hardly had the excuse that the blood was running 
too hotly through his veins — he was, after all, thirty-six, and 
his stupidity becomes the more incredible when one remembers 
that his financial position was shaky in the extreme. He would 
have been almost pauperized if the Prince Regent had not 
kept him as Treasurer of the Household until his death (in 
1826), and, too, ruin must have stared him in the face in 1816 
when this sum of £7,000 damages was awarded, with costs, 
against him. By that time he was no longer in Parliament. 
There is no evidence, but it may well be that his very generous 
brother, the Duke of Portland, came to his rescue and saved 
him from prison. 

These two families alone, then, the Wellesleys and the 
Bentincks, gave moralists like Wilberforce ample reason to 
lament the profligacy of the times. Erskine, the famous lawyer, 
was said to have exhausted the English language in the Court 
of King’s Bench when appearing for plaintiffs in crim con. 
cases, and Lord Kenyon, the Lord Chief Justice, was among 
the Judges who had to admit that all the efforts made by the 
Courts and the juries to stem the torrent of vice and bridle the 
passions of young men had proved ineffectual. 

There were, doubtless, few families in the peerage that could 
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not boast of seductions or divorces. Slightly lower in the social 
scale, the country gentlemen pursued women with the same 
zest with which they hunted foxes, and there must have been 
many M.P.s like Sir Robert Williams (who sat for Caernarvon- 
shire from 1790 to 1826, and for Beaumaris during the next 
four years) who seldom failed to share a comfortable bed at a 
country inn with an attractive chambermaid on his way to or 
from Westminster. The letters in which he described at length 
his pursuit and conquest of young females are of such a lurid 
character that anyone who had the hardihood to publish them 
would run a grave risk of finding himself in the dock at the 
Old Bailey.1 His exploits in the seduction line, however, pale 
into insignificance compared with those of the Earl of Surrey 
(M.P. for Carlisle, 1780-85) and afterwards eleventh Duke of 
Norfolk, who was said to have left at his decease seventeen 
natural children by eleven mothers; and those of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, himself an illegitimate son of the fifth Earl of 
Berkeley, who, as Lord Dursley, was elected M.P. for 
Gloucestershire in 1810, and who was said to have been the 
father of thirty-three natural children living within ten miles 
of Berkeley Castle, the ancestral home. His brother Henry 
referred to him as ‘“‘a biped mad bull’, but his scandalous way 
of living did not prevent his being appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Gloucestershire in 1835. 


1 Williams was the defendant in an action for crim.con. tried at Worcester 
Assizes in August 1794. ‘To an eloquent and captivating person he added a 
most pleasing and insinuating address,’ declared Erskine. Garrow, in miti- 
gation, claimed that his client, a Captain in the Army, had bled for his 
country before the walls of Dunkirk. Wakeman, the injured husband, was 
awarded £2,000 damages. Later, Pitt, the Prime Minister, asked Dr. 
Warren, the Bishop of Bangor, to give Williams his interest at the next elect- 
ion for the County. He replied: ‘I think it proper to observe that you cannot 
doubt of my readiness to attend to your commands when it is in my power; 
and I am extremely sorry to say that the conduct of our representative has 
been such that it would ill become me, as a Bishop, to shew him any 
countenance in a matter of this kind.’ 


[To be continued] 
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> or A Great Whip 
gth 
wid by Viscount CHILSTON 
em 
the T the beginning of his War Memoirs Lloyd George 
ale A= great play with what he considers a turning-point 
rey in our national affairs — even in world affairs — namely, 
> of the rejection by the Unionist Party of his proposals for a party 
cen truce and the formation of a coalition government in 1910. 
itz- Under the page-heading ‘“‘Akers-Douglas kills it’’,1 he describes 

of his astonishment when Balfour, the Unionist leader, told him 


for that, apart from the members of the Shadow Cabinet, “there 
the was one other man he felt he would have to consult’’ before 
iles giving his reply. 
ary “He said: ‘You will be surprised when I give you his 
vay name!’ When I heard it I think I was rather surprised that 
ant this individual should still hold such an important and in- 
fluential position in the councils of the Party, for he had 
ster retired from active political life for a good many years: it 
ons was Mr. Akers-Douglas, who had formerly been Chief Whip 
his of the Conservative Party, and was then Lord Chilston . . .? 
was “Mr. Akers-Douglas, however, turned down the project for 
9 co-operation in settling these momentous national issues, 
not and there was an end to it. It very nearly came off. It was 
— not rejected by the real leaders of the Party, but by men 


who, for some obscure reason best known to political organi- 
zations, have great influence inside the councils of a party 
without possessing any of the capabilities that excite general 
admiration and confidence outside.” 


any 


1 War Memoirs of David Lloyd George (Odham’s, 1939 ed.), I, 23. 
2 In fact he was still an M.P., also he was not raised to the peerage till 


July, 1911. 
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This assessment is as naive as it is unjust: it does Akers- 
Douglas too much honour in one sense and not nearly enough 
in another. For he never aspired to dominate his leader or 
shape his party’s policy: he was merely fulfilling what had long 
been his allotted task — to give advice, when it was asked for, 
on matters which had been his particular concern for half a 
lifetime and of which he was known to be a highly competent 
judge — to interpret to the leaders the feeling of the rank and 
file of the party on specific questions. He was not in the least 
interested in “exciting the general admiration of the outside 
world” so long as he felt he had done his duty by the party he 
had chosen to serve. For he was first and foremost a “party 
man”: as his friend Sandars wrote, “‘he had an esprit positif and 
the philosophy of politics was of no interest to him.”! Above 
all he had the merit of knowing both his own personal limita- 
tions and the limitation of his function in the order of things. 

He did not at all conform to the popular conception of a 
professional politician. For, though he spent the best part of 
his life in politics - and much of this at the very heart of 
affairs — he remained throughout the country gentleman par 
excellence, drawing a strength and sanity of outlook from the 
elemental interests and pursuits of the countryside which he 
loved and the rural constituency which he represented un- 
interruptedly for thirty years.2 _Immensely vigorous, capable 
and shrewd, he was completely devoid of the self-seeking, 
glibness and hypocrisy which is apt to be associated with the 
professional politician. True, he had no claims as a speaker: 
in Sandars’s elegant phrase “‘he failed alike in the sophistries 
of debate and the appeal of the platform’’ (though his speeches 
still read well and his own constituents came to idolize him 
and to hang upon his words). But his absolute integrity, his 
tact and discretion, his sound and distinterested judgement of 
men and affairs were never in question. It was no doubt his 
possession of this fortunate blend of qualities and characteristics 


1 Studies of Yesterday, by a Privy Councillor, 162. 

2 First elected as one of the two members for East Kent, he continued 
as sole member for the “St. Augustine’s Division” (as it became under 
the Redistribution Act of 1885). 
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which was the clue to the unique charm which he held for his 
contemporaries and the source of his great influence in the 
councils of his party. 

As one of the largest landowners in Kent he early assumed 
his share of local responsibilities and in this way came to the 
notice of that great territorial magnate and political potentate 
of the day, the first Marquess of Abergavenny, who in the past 
had been Disraeli’s principal party manager, was still his fore- 
most unofficial adviser and who, from his seat at Eridge, 
closely controlled the party’s interests in Kent. Another 
Kentisl magnate and Tory leader, who also took young Akers- 
Douglas under his wing, was Sir William Hart Dyke, Chief 
Whip and Patronage Secretary in Disraeli’s great ministry of 
1874-80. Through these two influential men Kent had become 
not only a Conservative stronghold, but also a recruiting 
ground of the principal staff officers of the party - of whom 
Akers-Douglas and Richard Middleton, the great Chief Party 
Agent, were the most notable examples. For, the former having 
been persuaded to stand for East Kent at the General Election 
of 1880, within three years had become a junior Whip and 
within another two Chief Whip. Meanwhile he in turn had 
picked out Middleton, a breezy but astute ex-naval officer, 
who had already shown great promise as a local Tory agent in 
West Kent. 

In the very beginning of his parliamentary career Akers- 
Douglas appears to have hitched himself to the wagon of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, for one of his first speeches in the House 
was made against the Affirmation Bill, by which the atheist 
Bradlaugh was to be allowed to make an affirmation instead 
of the customary oath and which was the original raison d’étre 


| of the “Fourth Party”, Lord Randolph’s tiny ginger-group of 


Tory free-lances, pledged to keep the rather feeble Tory leader- 
ship in the Commons up to the mark. In fact, in later years, 
frequent references were made to Akers-Douglas having been 
“Whip to the Fourth Party” — though, in fact, of course, a 
party consisting of only four members could not possibly need 
a Whip. At any rate, there is no doubt that a friendship sprang 
up between Akers-Douglas and Lord Randolph, and, as the 
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latter was rapidly moving towards the zenith of his influence 
at this time (1883), Akers-Douglas may well have owed his 
first official appointment — as a Junior Whip — as much to this 
connection as to his more orthodox backers. For his part, 
Lord Randolph, who was no great admirer of the current 
whipping as conducted by Rowland Winn,! was probably glad 
to press the claims of so promising a young man and to plant 
in a key position in the official camp one who was already a 
friend and ally. 

But, in the following year, 1884, Akers-Douglas was pro- 
moted to second Whip, with a strong hint that he was likely 
to be made Chief Whip in the forseeable future. Feeling, no 
doubt, this rise in the official hierarchy to be incompatible 
with continued association with Churchill’s “irregulars” - 
especially when their leader issued a serious challenge to the 
official leadership — Akers-Douglas severed his links with the 
Fourth Party (which, with the defection of Arthur Balfour, was 
anyhow disintegrating) — though not with Lord Randolph 
personally, with whom he remained on cordial and even 
intimate terms to the end of the latter’s life. 

Nevertheless, there were times when Akers-Douglas, in his 
official capacity, inevitably came into collision with his old 
“Chief” and the latter’s overweening ambitions. Such an occa- 
sion arose when Churchill, during his attempt to capture 
control of the National Union of Conservative Associations, 
had been hoping to have a grievance to air against the “‘inter- 
ference” of the official leadership of the party and suddenly 
found to his chagrin that no interference was forthcoming. 
Furiously he wrote to Akers-Douglas (27th July, 1884): 

‘*. . . I have been placed in a false position by such con- 
duct and by the language held to me on the subject both 
by yourself and Mr. Winn. For the future it will be impossible 
for me to place any reliance on information given to me 
from the official and recognized authorities of the party.’ 
1 Chief Conservative Whip, 1880-85 : created Lord St. Oswald, July, 1885. 
2 All the letters quoted in this article are, unless otherwise stated, from 

the Akers-Douglas papers, which form the basis of a book by the present 


writer just published by Routledge and Kegan Paul under the title of 
Chief Whip. 
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However, barely a week later, having in the meantime 
dropped his ambitions regarding the National Union (warmly 
endorsing the choice of Akers-Douglas as one of its vice- 
chairmen) and transferred them to the aim of contesting the 
Central Birmingham seat against John Bright and Joseph 
Chamberlain, he was anxious to efface the bad impression 
made by his recent mutinous conduct and to put himself 
back in the good books of the leaders. Hence, on Akers- 
Douglas asking him to speak at Margate (which was in the 
former’s constituency), he replied in his most disarming 
manner (2nd July, 1884): 

“‘My dear Akers-Douglas 

I would do almost anything to oblige you, but I am bound 
to say that if I were to go to Margate next week having 
shirked the meeting at Birmingham tonight on a plea of 
indisposition which I imagine takes in no one, I should be 
giving mortal offence to my friends at Birmingham, whom 
I fear I have already tried rather high. . .” 

As for Birmingham, despite his evident nervousness, Lord 
Randolph came within 700 votes of beating Bright when the 
election eventually took place at the end of the following year. 
On the eve of the election he wrote to Akers-Douglas (22nd 
November, 1885): 

“*. . . Things are in a curious state here. The best opinion 

seems to be that it will be very close, and my own opinion 

is that Bright will win by the skin of his teeth. But after all 
we may get an awful licking and then we shall look very 
foolish. 

The Caucus are straining every nerve; at the same time 
our party has never been so well worked before, and is quite 
as popular as the Brightites . . 

We are so awfully afraid of being thought afraid.” 

With regard to the National Union it may here be said that 
the end of the struggle over its control was a turning point as 
much for the Tory Party as a whole as for the individuals who 
had been so deeply involved. For it resulted in the disappear- 
ance of the Central Committee, the body originally appointed 
by Disraeli for a temporary and specific purpose and which 


D 
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had gradually usurped the powers of the Chief Whip and Chief 
Party Agent, and the transference of its responsibility for party 
management back to the latter at the moment when these key 
offices were about to be occupied by two of the most dis- 
tinguished holders they were ever to have — Akers-Douglas 
and Middleton. As for the National Union itself, deprived of 
its one dynamic champion, Churchill, it sank back again into 
its former obscurity. 

For, in the meantime, at the relatively tender age of 33, 
Akers-Douglas had in fact become Chief Whip and though 
Lord Randolph himself was now a Cabinet Minister (as 
Secretary of State for India), it is evident that the former was 
determined to exercise his official discipline over him without 
fear or favour. Thus we find Churchill writing (16th December 
1885) almost humbly from Eastwell, the home of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, where he had evidently been guilty of some 
indiscretion: 

“Dear Akers-Douglas, 

. .. I hope I did not do wrong last night. I was not a free 

agent, but was carried into the room ‘vi et armis’, and was 

told you had sent for me. Hothfield! looked very green. 

. .. I am desperately worried vexed and personally embar- 

rassed by a certain decision of the Cabinet yesterday. Beach 

was most treacherous to me. 
Yours ever 
Randolph S.C.” 
The last paragraph referred to a colossal memorandum which 
Churchill had drawn up for the Cabinet, urging an immediate 
coalition with the Whig section of the Liberal Party and the 
adoption of an extremely “progressive” programme of social 
reforms. His close friend, Hicks Beach,? whom he thought he 
had won over, spoke against it and the whole project was 
abruptly dismissed — to Churchill’s intense mortification. 

The letter well illustrates how extreme nervosity and appre- 

hensiveness matched the buoyancy and self-confidence in 


- 1Henry Tufton, 1st Lord Hothfield, Lord-in-Waiting to Queen 
ictoria. 
* Leader of the House and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Churchill’s temperament: it also proves how freely he still 
confided in Akers-Douglas despite the barrier of the latter’s 
official position. But, above all, it indicates that the young 
Chief Whip was already well seated in his saddle. Indeed, in 
these six short months of Salisbury’s “Caretaker” Government 
(June 1885 — January 1886), he had mastered his highly 
responsible job, as well as all the niceties of parliamentary 
procedure, so that he had already acquired not only a reputa- 
tion, but an authority and a savoir faire which rather startled 
his contemporaries. However, the leaders of his party were 
soon congratulating themselves on finding one who seemed to 
possess an almost uncanny insight into the passions, prejudices 
and potentialities of the motley collection of individuals who 
filled the back benches, intrigued and gossiped in the Lobby 
and who, when all was said and done, were the Party. 

Lord Salisbury, as his chief, found in Akers-Douglas a man 
in many ways of his own type — great landowner, county 
magnate, staunch Conservative — but fortunately, though also 
by nature reserved, not, like himself, aloof and unapproach- 
able. Akers-Douglas was therefore for him the ideal chief-of- 
staff, because, whilst he understood his master’s mind and way 
of thinking, he also understood the minds of the party rank 
and file and the ways in which they were likely to be affected 
by the leader’s policies and decisions and so he could keep each 
in touch with the other with the minimum of friction or mis- 
understanding. Small wonder, therefore, that he not only 
became rapidly indispensable to the Chief, but also that he 
won for himself a position of influence in the party councils, 
which, under a different type of chief, could scarcely have been 
so great or so unique. 

Here is a contemporary vignette from the St. Stephen's 
Review: 

“... Mr. Akers-Douglas is looked upon by politicians of all 

grades as a coming man. His urbanity is a household word; 

his unobtrusiveness, considering the nature of the duties he 
has to perform, is wonderful, and the rapidity with which 
he counts the House astounding. . . As an analyst of men’s 
idiosyncrasies, how they may be expected to vote, and what 
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dissentients will lower his majority, Mr. Akers-Douglas has 

no living equal, nor is it probable that any Prime Minister 

had so staunch a henchman . . . Quick to see a point and 
grasp it, tenacious of everything which gives dignity to the 

Conservative cause, a terror to the Dolce far niente member 

who would fain regard the House as a comfortable lounging 

club, Mr. Douglas has earned himself the regard of every 
true Conservative... .” 

The important part played by Akers-Douglas in the negotia- 
tions with the Liberal Unionists at the time of the First Home 
Rule Bill and after, as well as his extremely firm and forthright 
handling of his Chief’s inclination to step down in favour of 
Lord Hartington, have already been described in some detail 





in earlier articles in this series and testify to the remarkable | 
position which he had made for himself within only a few | 


months of his first appointment as Chief Whip. When the 
Home Rule Bill was defeated in June, 1886, and a general 
election returned the combined Unionist forces in great 
strength under Lord Salisbury, Akers-Douglas returned to this 
post which he had already filled with such distinction — though 
some people evidently thought he might aspire to yet higher 
promotion. “I have not seen any formal announcement of your 
appointment as my successor,” wrote his Liberal opposite 
number, Arnold Morley (29th July), “but I take it for granted 
— unless you claim — as your success entitles you to do, some 
less arduous position than that which falls to our lot.” 
Although in due course he came to hold offices which were 
theoretically higher,! the next six years (1886-92), during 
which he remained as Chief Government Whip, were at once 
the heyday of his career and the supreme test of his exceptional 
abilities. For the circumstances under which he laboured were 
exceptional also. Although the Conservative Government had 
a majority, its life depended on the dissentient Liberals, whose 
adherence to the Government was swayed by the duel and 
sometimes alternating counsels of Hartington and Chamber- 
lain. The control of these composite forces required firmness, 


1 He was Chief Commissioner of Works, 1895-1902 and Home Secre- 
tary, 1902-5. 
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tempered with tact and discretion; but this was the very 
combination of qualities which Akers-Douglas fortunately 
possessed. A contemporary afterwards wrote of him: 

**..» No one knew better the changing mood of the Lobby, 

the exact value of the frondeur or the extent of an intrigue. 

He possessed a preternatural dexterity in gauging the 

qualifications of men for office or party service, as well as 

their claims for honorific recognition. In dealing with the 
importunate suitor he could ‘smile without art and win 
without a bribe’. His will was tenacious, his character strong. 

He compelled the attendance of ministers at the House with 

the insistence which he applied to private members. In all 

the affairs of government or party Lord Salisbury trusted 
him implicitly.”*! 

Indeed, Salisbury, with his peculiar temperament, had far 
more need than most prime ministers of the services of such a 
lieutenant. Living as he did in an ivory tower, he had acquired 
no skill in party management and was not interested in doing 
so, as long as the “‘machine” ran smoothly. And it did run 
smoothly, for in Richard Middleton, the Chief Party Agent, 
Akers-Douglas had a brilliant helpmate, and between these 
two there grew up a combination as efficient as it was popular. 


For the first time the Lobby was in close relations with the 


constituencies, while the party leader was kept completely 
informed by these admirable exponents of dual control. Well 
might Lord Salisbury say: ‘“‘Douglas and Middleton have 
never put me wrong.’”2 

“That was the classic period in Conservative electioneering”’, 
wrote Lady Gwendolen Cecil in her biography of her father. 
“Under Mr. Akers-Douglas as Whip and Captain Middleton 
as Chief Agent, the organization attained a completeness which 
could hardly have been improved upon.” She goes on to 
describe the almost uncanny accuracy with which Middleton 
could forecast the results of by-elections and how, at the end 


1J. S. Sanders: article on Akers-Douglas in Dictionary of National 
Biography, 1922-30. 

* Studies of Yesterday, 161. 

3 Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, III, 197-8. 
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of the day, Salisbury would come round to Middleton’s office 
and “would go through the last reports from the constituencies, 
weigh the qualifications of proposed candidates, or discusss 
with Whip and Agent the latest tea-cup storm among some 
section of his supporters.” She added: “Apart from their 
efficiency, both party officials had a straightness, loyalty and 
simplicity of outlook which made them very pleasant to work 
with, and their chief’s relations with them were intimately 
easy .. . The unstinted personal loyalty which they gave him 
up to the end was among the most satisfying of his experiences 
in politics.” 


II 


Scarcely had victory over Home Rule been won and Lord 
Salisbury hopefully embarked upon his second ministry than 








Lord Randolph Churchill, whom at the urgent insistence of _ 


some of his colleagues he had made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House, began violently to “rock the boat”. 
The first portent of the impending crisis was an extremely 
startling speech at Dartford (2nd October, 1886), in which, 
though now a leading member of a Conservative Government, 


he again propounded a virtually Radical programme of | 


reforms. But it is interesting and somewhat ironical that he 
began it by a most handsome eulogy of his friend Akers- 
Douglas, who, barely three months later, was to be the 
recipient of the letter by which he virtually closed his political 
career. For, speaking of the success so far of the alliance with 
the Liberal Unionists, he said: 
‘There is a cause to which success is due, and one which I 
should like to bring before your notice, and that is the fact 
that the Government have been supported by large and 
regular and unvarying majorities in the House of Commons, 
which support is due to one thing, and mainly to one 
thing — it is due to the indefatigable energy, to the tact, to 
the good humour, to the zeal, and to the knowledge of one 
of your members of the County of Kent —- Mr. Akers- 


Douglas — (cheers), who has elaborated and perfected all | 


those excellent principles and methods of party management 
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rffice which were inaugurated and established by another of your 
cies, County Members, Sir William Hart Dyke.” 

Cusss Indeed, everyone had been impressed by the Whips’ great 
some achievement a few days earlier, on the occasion of the division 
their on Parnell’s Half Rent Bill, when ‘every single man in the 
and Conservative Party in the House of Commons was either in his 
work place or else he was paired”, to quote the words of a con- 
ately temporary newspaper. Lord Salisbury himself had written to 


‘him | Akers-Douglas to congratulate him on a “splendid bit of 
nces whipping” and on the same day (25th September, 1886) in a 
speech at St. Albans, had made the even rarer gesture of 
publicly acknowledging the “‘self-sacrificing work” of his Whips. 

) When the quarrel between Lord Randolph and his col- 
Lord | _ leagues finally ended in his resignation it was to Akers-Douglas 





than | that he chose to write, in the form of a private letter, a closely 
ce of reasoned memorandum on his reasons for his decision. Akers- 
>quer Douglas wrote to Salisbury the same day (1st January, 
oat”. 1887) : 

mely “T enclose you a letter I have received from Churchill 
hich, | — written to me as ‘Whip’ — which I fancy he intends to 
ment, 5 publish — giving a new version of his reasons for leaving you 
ne of | and his views for the future. I have formally acknowledged 
at he | it saying I had forwarded it to you as he desired in a 
\kers- covering letter.” 

e the | Sir Winston Churchill has published this letter in full in his 
litical biography of his father with the comment that “‘it is remarkable 


- with that this letter has never yet been published.”! Nevertheless, 
it was in fact almost immediately published, for Churchill had 


1ich I sent a copy of it simultaneously to Chamberlain and in any 
e fact | case Salisbury, after receiving it from Akers-Douglas, appears 
> and to have decided to pass it round — as was clearly the writer’s 
mons, | intention. Moreover, the Pall Mall Gazette (5th January) wrote: 
> one | “The letter which Lord Randolph Churchill addressed to 
ict, to Mr. Akers-Douglas, the Chief Whip of the Tory Party, 
of one seems to have been involved in unnecessary mystery. Para- 
Akers- graphs have gone the rounds of the papers. . . There is 
ed all nothing mysterious about the letter which although a private 


ement 1 Lord Randolph Churchill (Odham’s ed. 1951), 596. 
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one, has been shown very freely to members of Parliament 

and others.” 

It then itself proceeded to publish an exact and complete 
summary of the letter. As it is given in full in Sir Winston’s 
book and is in no sense a personal letter, it is not necessary to 
reproduce it here. 

The Government and the Tory Party were undoubtedly 
shaken by Lord Randolph’s dramatic departure — though the 
damage was less than was at first generally assumed. Neverthe- 
less, considering the delicacy of the Government’s position in 
other respects as well (i.e. dependence on the Liberal Union- 
ists), Akers-Douglas’s continuing achievements in the sphere 
of whipping were all the more remarkable. “The Tory 
members in the House live in dread of their Whips’’, wrote a 
newspaper at this time, ““Mr. Akers-Douglas has adopted a 
very faultless and comprehensive system of book-keeping. He 
knows to a nicety how often everyone of his men have attended 
the House and how often they have voted. Those who are 
slack are brought severely to task.” But, in the circumstances, 


this discipline had to be blended with considerable tact and — 


persuasion — two qualities in which, as we know, he excelled. 
With his lieutenants, the kindly and industrious Colonel 
William Walrond,! the grave but gracious Lord Arthur Hill, 
and the popular and irresistable Sidney Herbert® (“‘before 
whom”’, as Sandars wrote, “‘the aggrieved and ill-mannered 
bent like willows and remained to vote’’),4 he managed night 
after night to keep well over a hundred members dining in the 
House as insurance against the snap division. The precaution 
was essential, for there were according to a contemporary 
report, “always at least a hundred Radicals and Parnellites 
who never leave the premises, and a score or two who never 
leave the House.” 

The session of 1887, lasting unprecedentedly from January 
to September and opening with the introduction by the 


1M.P. Tiverton: created Baron Waleran, 1905. 

*'M.P. West Down: 2nd son of 4th Marquess of Downshire. 

* M.P. Croydon: succeeded brother as 14th Earl of Pembroke, 1895. 
* Studies of Yesterday, 160. 
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Government of a new Crimes Bill for Ireland as well as new 
Rules of Procedure to prevent obstruction by the Irish at 
Westminster, became memorable as one of the most arduous 
sessions ever recorded. Divisions in the House took place un- 
ceasingly and whereas the Opposition Whips only had to keep 
their members together when a very special division was 
expected, Akers-Douglas and his colleagues had to keep a 
majority in the House at all times. Moreover, now they had 
never to let the number drop below 200, lest it be necessary 
to apply the “closure”, the new Procedure Rule, which 
required this minimum number of votes to carry it. A news- 
paper of the day commented: 

“Four nights a week the Whips are kept at their posts in 
the House from 4 o’clock in the afternoon till nearly three 
on the following morning. Departmental business calls for 
their attendance at Downing Street at noon every day, and 
as most of them have public and private business outside 
Parliament to attend to the earlier hours of the morning 
cannot be called their own. Robust and energetic though 
they may be, it is too much to expect them to go through 
the strain of working fifteen and sixteen hours a day. If the 
present state of things is to be continued for any length of 
time it will be necessary to have two sets of Whips.” 
Through it all Akers-Douglas found time to write to his 

refractory friend Lord Randolph, then recouping abroad from 
the effects of the crisis for which he alone had been responsible, 
and to keep him abreast of affairs. The ex-Chancellor’s restored 
zest and jauntiness is apparent from the following characteristic 
letter, which must have struck a slightly discordant note on 

the ears of its battle-weary recipient: 
March 20, 1887 
Rome 

““My dear Akers-Douglas, 

Many thanks for your interesting letter. I see by today’s 
papers that you settled the closure numbers at two hundred, 
which is I think the best settlement. What a fool H. Chaplin! 


1M.P. Sleaford, Lincs.: Pres. Board of Agriculture, 1889-92; created 
Viscount Chaplin. 
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must feel about it all when he recollects what a row he 
kicked up. I am afraid you will have an awful time over the 
Coercion Bill but it can’t be helped. Gladstone’s speech 
seems to be very artful and honied, and Trevelyan! is playing 
his (Mr. G’s) game and sowing seeds of disintegration in 
Liberal Unionist ranks. Since I came abroad I have done 
nothing but bless my resolutions on economy? for it has 
given me more than six weeks of real good time and fine 
warm weather. I have shuddered and shivered over the 
account of the cold in England. 

I am very much obliged to you for getting Wainwright 
into the Carlton. I think I may possibly turn up in the House 
on Monday 28th unless the weather should be very warm 
and bright in Paris. Give my love to my friends. 

Yours ever, 
Randolph S.C.” 
Once again, Lord Salisbury himself paid a personal and 
public tribute to the success of his lieutenant’s immense labours 
when he addressed a great meeting of the Primrose League at 
Albert Palace on 20th April, 1887. Two days earlier a Liberal 
amendment to the Crimes Bill had been defeated by a majority 
of 101 (315 Conservatives and 65 Liberal Unionists voting) 
and the Second Reading had been carried without a division. 

“Tt is hard enough”’, said the Premier, “‘to bring up in its 
integrity a whole party to vote in a great division. That 
great result was achieved by a prominent member of this 
League, to whom on all occasions we ought to pay a fitting 
tribute — I mean Mr. Akers-Douglas (cheers). I believe I am 
not exaggerating when I say that the oldest man among us 
has never seen a more efficient Parliamentary Whip. But it 
was a harder task still, so far advanced in the fight as this, 
to bring up with so little loss, and constituting so vast a 
majority, a combination of parties drawn from different 
camps, and still retaining their political individuality.” 

1 Sir George Otto Trevelyan, historian; held several offices in Glad- 
stone’s Governments. 
* This would appear to be his airy description of the bitter struggle with 


his colleagues over the Estimates for the Services which caused his 
resignation. 
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Akers-Douglas was now working in close co-operation with 
W. H. Smith, who had succeeded Churchill as Leader of the 
House, and some idea of this singularly happy and harmonious 
association has been given in an earlier article devoted to that 
outstandingly fine man. But it was there shown that even 
Akers-Douglas’s rigorous discipline and the splendid team- 
work between him and Smith and others could not always 
defeat the wanton obstruction of the Irish, since mem- 
bers could not be kept “in hand” continually. The strain 
was further intensified this year by the many official and 
social functions connected with the Queen’s Golden Jubilee. 
Indeed, many members and several ministers began to find it 
too much for them. The lives of Smith and Cecil Raikes, the 
Postmaster General (who both died in 1891) were undoubtedly 
shortened by it and even the health of Akers-Douglas himself 
broke down once or twice. But, after 1890, when the Irish 
were thrown into confusion by their Leader’s involvement in 
the divorce case, the fearful strain was suddenly and wonder- 
fully eased. However, it is pleasant to record that during that 
summer of 1887 the general respect and admiration felt by the 
House for its Leader and his devoted Whips found remarkable 
expression in a banquet given to them at the Crystal Palace by 
three hundred Members of Parliament. The occasion in fact 
became a veritable festival — with opera and ballet and many 
other lighter entertainments laid on and finally a firework 
display which included a “fire-picture” of that supremely 
unfiery figure the Leader of the House and the name of the 
equally modest Chief Whip in “gigantic many-coloured 
letters”. 

It was as well there were at least some such rewards; for, 
whilst aligning his forces to meet the cannonades of the oppos- 
ing party, Akers-Douglas was exposed from the rear to a 
continual and petulant crackle of fire from the malcontents 
of his own party who thought the Chief Whip had neglected 
or thwarted their careers or interests or that the Patronage 
Secretary (for he was this too) had failed to press their claims 
for “honorific recognition”. To quote a few instances: 

“. .. 1 do not think you are behaving well to me... I have 
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worked very hard and at great sacrifice for the party, and 

have always been content to contest hopeless seats, and think 

it rather hard to see preference continually given to those 
who have nothing but wealth to recommend them. . .” 
Or, 

“*... 1 think I have been treated very shabbily. I am in my 

23rd year of continuous parliamentary life during which I 

have fought five contested elections and never received the 

smallest consideration . . .” 

On another occasion Akers-Douglas writes to Salisbury 
about a certain Conservative candidate who “‘has repeatedly 
pressed his claims for a Baronetcy, promised him allegedly by 
Lord Iddesleigh’’! and “‘threatened in the event of a refusal to 
make himself generally disagreeable”. Of yet another who 
hints that the party can ill afford to “look coldly on offers of 
assistance”’ (in return for a Baronetcy), Akers-Douglas writes 
that he has “told him straight I could hold out no hope until 
those who had long laboured for the party and bled for it had 
been considered”. Finally, it would be hard to find a better 
specimen of the brazen and minatory approach than the 
following letter from a well-known American-born Parliament- 
ary swashbuckler who held minor office in Salisbury’s second 
ministry. 

“My dear Douglas, 

As the leaders have thrown me over after 17 years of the 
hardest possible work for the party — work by the bye which 
has been most effective for them and most worthless for 
myself — the least they can do is to give me some of the 
honours that are lavished upon people who do not do the 
twentieth part of my work. A Baronetcy would benefit my 
son, and a Privy Councillorship would be an acknowledg- 
ment of my own work. 

I ask you to get these recognitions for me, and ‘tis the last 
thing I shall ask the Party leaders for myself.” 

Sometimes, of course, the Patronage Secretary was able to 
gratify these desires and then the grateful recipients loaded 


1 The former Sir Stafford Northcote, Conservative Leader in the 
Commons, 1876-85. 
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him with thanks and compliments. Thus such a one writes: 

“Not only am I grateful to you for the trouble that you have 

taken, but also for the tact which you have shown in manag- 

ing ... a touchy and delicate matter. You will not take it as 

a fulsome compliment when I say that it is “tact” that 

makes you the good head Whip you are. . . . I am not the 

sort of chap to forget a good turn and in fair weather or 
foul hope you will count on me asa good pal in the future...” 

On 22nd May 1891, afew months before his fortieth birthday 
Akers-Douglas received the following from Lord Salisbury: 

“T have taken the liberty of submitting to the Queen that 

you should be made a Privy Councillor without asking your 

leave. I did so because I had considerable doubt whether 

I should have got your leave. But I felt it to be essential 

that we should not seem in the eyes of the Party to be in- 

sensible to the enormous services you have rendered us — at 
the cost of an amount of labour which few men have 
equalled. So I trust you will forgive me for having taken you 
by surprise...” 

In his reply Akers-Douglas wrote: 

«|, . Thad looked forward to a Privy Councillorship in the 

distant future after further years of service; but had not 

directly or indirectly sought any reward for my present 
short service... .” 

In conclusion it should be recorded that when Akers- 
Douglas became Patronage Secretary for the second time in 
June 1886 he was instrumental in introducing an interesting 
and important reform connected with that office. Under an 
Act of 1782, and a further one of 1839, the Patronage Secretary 
received an annual sum of £10,000, in four quarterly pay- 
ments, from the Consolidated Fund, for “Secret Service”, of 
which he was not obliged to give any account. In 1886 an 
agitation began because it was suspected that, under the 
security of secrecy, moneys originally intended to be used at 
critical times in purchasing important confidential informa- 
tion respecting intrigues or enterprises hostile to the country 
had been diverted and perverted to the paying of election 
expenses of members of the ruling party. Actually it had 
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become the custom to spend a large part of the money on the 
routine expenses of the Parliamentary Secretary’s office, such 
as wages of messengers, also on the secretarial and travelling 
expenses of the Chief Whip and his personal private secretary 
or in payment of the latter, on the party offices in London and 
elsewhere; a part, too, might be invested.! But there is no 
doubt that in a long Parliament a very large sum could 
accumulate, which, at least potentially, could considerably 
influence an election. 

In July 1886, during the Home Rule Election campaign, the 
Whitehall Review made a direct accusation regarding the use of 
Secret Service Money: 

“*. .. it is an open secret at electioneering headquarters that 

the General Election was delayed till after quarterday purely 

in order that Mr. Arnold Morley [Liberal Chief Whip] 
might draw a second quarter’s instalment for distribution 
among impecunious Gladstonian candidates. Mr. Akers- 

Douglas drew the money down to Lady Day; and then 

Mr. Morley drew it down to Midsummer. He has now 

drawn it down to Michaelmas, and the whole of the money 

(£5,000) has been spent on the elections.” 

And the correspondent of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph (28th 
August, 1886) declared: 

“T understand that at the end of Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 

tration last year something like £30,000 of this Secret 

Service Money had accumulated. This presumably was 

spent to promote the interests of Liberal and Home Rule 

candidates at the election.” 

It was said, moreover, that no balance had been returned to 
the Exchequer for fifty years; but, at any rate, Akers-Douglas 
drew attention to the matter when, at the end of his first 
tenure of office in 1885, he handed back a surplus to the Trea- 
sury. From that time he exerted himself to institute some 
reform of a practice, which could not but invite the worst 
possible suspicions, and, as a first step, sponsored a Treasury 
Minute to oblige repayment of any future surplus into the 


1 See H. J. Hanham: Elections and Party Management: Politics in the time 
of Disraeli and Gladstone (Longman’s, 1960), 369-70. 
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Exchequer. Shortly afterwards he had little difficulty in 
persuading the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, to sponsor a Bill to amend the old Acts. 
Whether they had in fact benefited or not from the Secret 
Service Moneys, it was obviously impossible for the Liberals 
to put up any serious opposition and the Bill abolishing the 
Secret Service Money vote was accordingly passed without 
delay at the beginning of September 1886. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that, apart from the moral aspect of the matter, it 
was a shrewd political move that the young Patronage Secre- 
tary had initiated and one which did much to enhance the 
prestige of his party in the country at large. 
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AFRO-ASIA AND THE WESTERN 
POLITICAL TRADITION 


by SHLomo AvINERI 


NE of the first demands for Algerian self-determination 
()-= made in the French Constituent Assembly on 

23rd August, 1946. Introducing the motion, an 
Algerian Muslim deputy, Hadj Ahmed Saadane, remarked: 

“You, the French, showed us the way, you gave us the taste 

of liberty, and now, when we say that we do not want the 

colonial spirit, and that we wish to be free, to be men, no 
more and no less, you deny us the right to take over your own 
formulas, and are surprised that a few spirits among us aim 
at independence.” 
Here we have not only the nucleus of the Franco-Algerian 
predicament, but also an insight into the psychology of the 
Afro-Asian revolution and the forces, political and intellectual, 
now at work in the new emergent countries. 

The following will try to trace three historical developments 
in the Afro-Asian orbit, and in spite of the great variety of 
trends, one is justified in generalizing the processes which have 
been going on in the different countries. 

First, we shall try to trace the social origins of the revolu- 
tionary leadership and the background for their ideology; 
secondly, the endeavour to constitute the new states on a 
constitutional-liberal model will be discussed, and lastly the 
emergence of military and totalitarian-personalistic systems 


will be analysed. 
Historicity vs. Discontinuity 

One of the major difficulties in understanding Afro-Asian 
nationalism is a semantic one: it is the term “nationalism” 
itself. This term, used both to describe European nineteenth 


century nationalism and twentieth century Afro-Asian move- 
ments blurs the issue, as it implicitly suggests some common 
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ground for both historical phenomena. So in the West, the 
traditional cluster of political terms, such as liberalism, 
democracy, etc., which is intuitively associated with European 
nationalism, tends to be projected into the Afro-Asian move- 
ment; whereas the Marxist doctrine of interpreting nationalism 
on the basis of the emergence of bourgeois liberal middle- 
classes is widely prevalent also outside the Communist orbit. 
Consequently, when Afro-Asian “‘nationalisms” behave differ- 
ently from the European model, Western public opinion is at 
a loss. 

But nothing could be more misleading than a parallel with 
European nationalism, and it is a pity that the same term is 


) being used here. I spite of quite a jations 
European nati are 


steeped in history. The autochthonic and anan character 
of European nationalism cannot be overlooked. Basing itself 
on.an_ethnic community, on its uniqueness in terms of lan- 
guage, mores, historical religion, even folklore and costumes — 
history always creeps up, be it the German High Middle Ages 
or the more obscure history of Serbian princelings. The nine- 
teenth century nation is a replica of a primeval nation: of a 
historical nation, if not of a proto-historical Ur-Volk. 

Where the tradition is extinct or non-existent, it is artifi- 
cially revived: Bohemian German-speaking professors take 
great pains with the harsh consonants of ancient Czech 
dialects, now preserved only in some distant village patois, 
necessitating historical forgery to “‘prove” the existence of a 
literary tradition. Highly sophisticated English -speaking Irish 
nationalists revert to the Gaelic versions of their Anglicized 
names, and the Gaelic League is as important a factor 
in the emergence of modern Eire as the Irish Republican 
Army. 

With language comes history: Arminius and Barbarossa 
become the heroes of the new German Reich, whereas Julius 
Caesar and Dante are proclaimed to be the progenitors of 
Mazzini’s Third Rome, and poor Charlemagne is torn to 
pieces between rival claims of French and German scholars 
and nationalists as to whether he was “German” or “French” — 
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a Belgian professor once exclaiming that this controversy was 

_ futile: he was, of course, Belgian. 
This autochthonous and historical spirit seems to be foreign 
[ to Afro-Asian nationalism. Not because there is no history to 
look back to: this is surely incorrect in countries like India, and 
\_ it has also been shown how untrue such a myth was with regard 
to Africa. The reason for the inability to draw upon history 
seems to lie somewhere else: there is no connection between 
past history and the present political situation and conscious- 
ness; in most cases the very political entity has no connection 
with the historical past. Indian languages do not even have a 
ame to denote the whole Indian sub-continent: the term 
S “India” is a foreign, European one. British India, though 
\ nominally a successor to the Moghul Empire encompassed 
within its boundaries territories and ethnic groups of varying, 
if not conflicting, historical traditions, which have never before 
been under one common rule. How could the past, any past, 
unite a Brahmin with a Mahratta or with Dravidians of the 
w / south. Paradoxically, the only unifying factor became foreign 

\ rule itself. 


The origins of the élite 


With rare exceptions, no historical élite led the national 
liberation movements. The Indian Rajahs and the African 
tribal chieftains were mostly the staunchest supporters of British 
rule, which, though diminishing their authority, did however 
formalize, institutionalize, stabilize and guarantee it with a 
measure of safety and permanency hitherto unknown. 


struggle against foreign rule. Partly out of social motives, 
partly out of the lack of any tradition of a political philosophy 
of action in the East, we find such élites, as the Hindu Brahmins 
or the Muslin Ullemah comparatively acquiescent to European 
domination. 

The Marxist version, sometimes rather naively held by 
Western observers quite far from Marxism themselves, suggests, 
on evidence drawn from European experience, that the 





Similarly, neither did the spiritual élites lead the way in the 
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nationalist movements were led by the local emergent bour- 
geoisie: the national bourgeoisie, so runs this explanation, finds 
its interests conflicting with the dominant rule of foreign 
capitalism and imperialism and turns against it, though, 
originally, it had its beginnings in the very impact of Western 
capital on the local economy. 

Like much of the purely mechanistic vulgarization of Marx- 
ism, this is rather far from being an adequate explanation of 
actual conditions in any Afro-Asian country. One has only to 
look at India, Egypt or Ghana — examples chosen at random — 
to be convinced how utterly nonsensical such an explanation is. 
The local economic interests were committed to foreign invest- 
ments and markets and virtually dreaded national indepen- 
dence, and their behaviour during the last years of colonial rule 
amply attests to their commitment. Moreover, due to historical 
reasons, economic-capitalistic activity in most countries has 
been in the hands of ethnic or religious minorities: Parsees in 
India, Chinese in Indonesia, Greeks, Turks, Copts and Jews in 
Egypt, Arabs in Ghana and Arabs and Indians in East Africa, 
and so on. Those minorities felt far more secure under foreign 
rule than under a local nationalist government. 

If neither the traditional élites, nor the new economic élites 
led the nationalist movements — by whom were they actually 
led? 

The answer is, perhaps, one of the most fascinating chapters 


| in the annals of the history of education: for the nationalist 


leaders came neither from ancient, oriental traditional palaces 
nor from restless expanding economic business enterprises: 
they came from the European schools. 

For one of the institutions transferred from the West to the 
colonies was the Western educational system, and the Indian 

ase can be cited as an ideal type of this development. 

The motives for having English education for Indians are 
mixed, and ultimately not very relevant to our inquiry. They 
are a curious blend of utilitarian motives — Britain needed 
educated Indians in order to run the country, and the Hindu 
Ashram or the Muslim Madrasah did not provide the right kind 
of education for this purpose. On the other hand, there was 
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always the missionary streak in its secular version — so evident 
in Macaulay who was responsible for introducing this system 
/into India — of the White Man’s Burden. 

This term has an ugly ring nowadays. It certainly has been 
used as a cultural rationalization of the European sheer power 
superiority, and it thus became synonymous with the worst 
kind of European humbug. Yet a genuine belief in a human 
duty to the less fortunate and under-developed has always 
been there, and perhaps ultimately facilitated, on the plane of 
consciousness, the transformation of the Empire into the 
Commonwealth: the ward has grown up, the trustee is no 
longer needed, the European may pack and go. 

\. Thus out of a utilitarian calculus and a secular version of 

missionary zeal — a typical English blend — India and other 
NY eer (and the same goes for French colonies) received a 
{modified version of the Victorian educational system, from 
\public school to collegiate universities. 

But here something went, dialectically if one may say so, 
wrong. The impact of a Western liberal education on a society 
which itself was miles apart from Victorian England was far 
different from what both the utilitarian and the benevolent 
promoters of this education ever dreamed. 


The tricks of displaced education 


English liberal education could be summarized as an 
institutionalized attempt at creating a platonic élite in a self- 
governing community. The much truncated idea of a well 
educated gentleman, politically and financially independent, 
who is well adapted to play a leading role in politics and 
finance, administration and military service, seems to have 
well adapted itself to the needs of a society on the Victorian 
model. 

It became virtually a disaster in a society which was as 
different from Victorian England as any society could con- 
ceivably be. The young Indian graduates, steeped in free 
discussion and feeling their sense of power and superiority 
ingrained in their education, found themselves in a world in 
which they were destined, because of the fact of colonialism, 
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to play institutionalized second and third fiddle, never attain- 
ing the commanding heights for which their education pre- 
pared them. The young bright graduate, reared to be states- 
man and financier, M.P. and minister, found himself as a 
subaltern clerk, subordinate to an Englishman who himself 
sometimes lacked those very qualities. 
Because the content of their education had been geared to 
Western political ideas, because Locke and Mill (or Rousseau) 
figured prominently in the syllabi of Madras or Jaipur, as they 
did in Oxford and Cambridge, this educational success seemed 
to be the very undoing of the colonial rule itself. The history 
of men like Nehru (Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge), 
Nkrumah (Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, University of 


_ Pennsylvania and London School of Economics), Ho Chi- 


Minh and Ferhat Abbas (Sorbonne) and scores of others 
attests to this. 

These graduates, imbibing their liberal and democratic 
ideas from their Western education, turned their personal 
and ideological frustration and sense of being betrayed against 
their conquerors and educators. The call for civil rights, self- 
government, representative government, social security, self- 
determination, autonomy and ultimately sovereignty — this 

, call had to be termed in the European political jargon because 
the local political tradition did not contain those ideas. Therefore 
countries which did not educate their colonial people — like the 
\Portuguese — did not supply them with the weapon against 
‘colonialism itself, and subsequently those territories were late 
in making their claim for independence. No other reason can 
explain how the mighty British and French empires collapsed, 
whereas Lisbon still holds its possessions. 

This, uncomfortable as it is, must be faced, as must another 
major factor: the liberal-democratic norms were themselves a 
limitation on the effectiveness of the repressive measures against 
nationalism. Colonialism has never been militarily defeated. Its 
defeat was always political, politics being the art of the possible, 
and because England and France were themselves liberal and 
democratic countries, certain modes of behaviour were politi- 
cally impossible for them. 
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Though there has always been in the West two political 
codes, and the London policeman and the commissioner in a 
jungle district did not strictly adhere to the same rules, the 
“internal’’ code necessarily kept the “colonial” in check. As 
the colonial power always introduced the Rule of Law, it had 
to fight nationalism with its hands tied behind its back. 
Nationalist leaders might be brought to trial — and acquitted, 
and it has to be borne in mind that with the bitter exception 
of Ireland, Britain did not execute leaders of nationalist move- 
ments: those people who were executed were people who 
committed acts of violence which would be normally dealt 
with quite severely, though not always punished by death. 
From the strictly crude utilitarian point of view, England 
could have been more successful if it had allowed itself to be 
more brutal, but this was largely out of the question: tech- 
nically, the leadership of the national movements could have 
been executed: politically this was out of the question, and 
therefore a Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference looks 
nowadays like a reunion of ex-inmates of H.M. prisons. Atroci- 
ties like Camp Hola did occur: but they were the exception, 
not the rule, and the West’s reaction was always a strong 
feeling of guilt. A Budapest was inconceivable. 

This is due to the fact that Western political institutions 
make it difficult for any government to ignore certain standards 
of behaviour in the colonial territories: parliamentary ques- 
tions, press comment in the metropolis and the dependency 
itself, etc. have an impact on any government which rules by 
consent and majority. The British Government was genuinely 
concerned about the possibility of Gandhi starving himself to 
death: it needs more than one’s usual stretch of imagination 
to conceive the Soviet government having been unduly 
troubled by a similar move by, say, Imre Nagy. 

This moral limitation, which countries like Portugal (them- 
selves dictatorships) do not experience, cannot be brushed 
away, as this morality is institutionalized in the parliamentary 
system, and ultimately you pay for transgressing too many of 
its rules with your office. Only an authoritarian state can be 
utterly ruthless, and thus more “efficient” with its colonial 
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policy, and here we come to the paradox of imperialism itself, 
which is bound to be self-destructive. 

For European imperialism could come about only as an out- 
come of the industrial revolution and its political and social 
consequences. But this industrial revolution itself caused, or at 
least facilitated, liberalism and democracy to be recognized as 
the accepted political behaviour in Europe, and this made the 
prolonged retention of European imperialism ultimately im- 
possible. Without any need to turn to obscure historiosophy 
one can safely say that as much as imperialism was the out- 
come of capitalism, so was it its downfall. 

Thus, paradoxically, the victory of Gandhi and Nkrumah, 
Ho Chi-Min and Bourguiba and — ultimately — Ferhat Abbas 
cannot by any means be construed as a victory of “‘Asia” or 
“Africa” over a decadent ‘“‘Europe”: the people who won the 
battle were educated by Europe, and their political ideas were 
derived from European political philosophy and history. Jt was 
a victory of European ideas over European politics and economics. 


The ideal and the real 


This Western character, as far as norms, ideas and ideologies 
are concerned, of Afro-Asian nationalism is also evident in the 
way the independent countries set about making their con- 
stitutional arrangements. Thus the nationalist leadership, 
permeated as it was with Western ideas, tried to implement 
them within the body politic of the newly established states. 
Thus the constitutional framework of the new states was not 
based on traditional-historical or autochthonous foundations: 
no return to Asoka, or the Islamic Khalifate or, for all the 
phraseology which is essential in a state based primarily on 
religious affiliation, to Babour or the Islamic state even in 
Pakistan. The new countries are constituted as liberal, demo- 
cratic, representative bodies politic; parliamentarian, free 
inter-party competition, freedom of expression, political 
equality — all these are the pillars on which, in theory, the new 
edifice rests —- in Delhi or Accra, Rangoon or Damascus, 
Bamako or Jakarta, Khartoum or Kuala Lumpur. The Western- 
educated leaders believe in the possibility of fulfilling the 
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western social ideology: actually, they have no alternative 
operative concepts to draw upon. Even such minor details as 
the more explicit socialistic nature of Burma, in comparison 
with India, derives from the fact that Rangoon University was 
first staffed by L.S.E. graduates, and not Oxford and Cam- 
bridge people, as was the case with most Indian universities, 
and thus Laski’s philosophy became the gospel of Rangoon. 

It is a truism, but nevertheless it seems to be overlooked, that 
the only countries which have traditional autochthonous 
governments, uninfluenced by Western standards and ideas, 
are those very countries which were lucky enough to escape 
the imperialist exploitation: Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Ethiopia 
are examples of those countries which are still ruled as the 
whole Asian orbit was originally ruled before the advent of 
imperialism. Only an oriental despotism like Haile Selasie’s 
could behave as the Negus behaved during the repression of 
the recent rebellion against his rule. It seems cruel but never- 
theless true that those who preserved their historical indepen- 

ence and sovereignty preserved their historical backwardness 
nd despotism as well, besides being socially and economically 

e most backward of the Afro-Asian countries. 

All the other countries tried, on freeing themselves from 
Western political domination, to behave according to Western 
political standards. But here, once more, the outcome was a 
far cry from the intention. It may be compared with the rather 
dialectical outcome of a Victorian education on an Afro-Asian 
context. When one set of institutions, be it educational or 
political, is transferred and grafted into a society totally differ- 
ent from the one which gave rise to those institutions, it can be 
no wonder if the results are somewhat bizarre. 

The Western political system did not, after all, prove to be a 
very successful or universal recipe for the West itself: it never 
got rooted in more than a very few countries — in practice, it 
never went further than the Protestant north-western European 
countries and the Anglo-Saxon Orbit. Even France never 
settled down to a prolonged democratic system, in spite of the 
fact that the French were quite good in preparing the recipe 
for democracy. 
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The origins and pre-conditions of democracy cannot be 
fully discussed here: they are perhaps best outlined, with the 
strong necessary historical consciousness, in A. D. Lindsay’s 
The Modern Democratic State. Suffice here to say, that at least one 
condition is essential: as democracy is based on a wide social 
consensus, it needs a maximum of political articulation. A 
system of government based on the notion that you have to 
persuade people and organize this persuasion through the 
mediation of political parties, requires a population of at least 
some educational standards, which will enable them to get 
rational information and evaluate it according to some criteria 
which by necessity has to be abstract. One needs a minimum 
of political information and some rational faculties to analyse 
this information in order to choose between any alternatives. 
Choice presupposes information and rational argument; a decision 
which is based on ignorance about the point at issue tends to 
make the possibility of decision itself well-nigh impossible. 

Therefore it was next to impossible, with the best of inten- 
tions, to make the Western liberal-democratic formal constitu- 
tions, superimposed on an illiterate, pre-industrial .society, 
work. It is not that the politicians were “‘corrupt” : some might 
have been, as some surely are in the West. It is the impossi- 
bility of making the system work which is the main point to 
be considered. 

The liberal-democratic régimes became a rather inadequate, 
and sometime wholly irrelevant, way of tending to political 
arrangements. Where the majority of the population cannot 
make head or tail of the choice before them, choosing and 
electing become meaningless. The political parties themselves, 
besides having some difficulties in switching over from being 
opposition movements to becoming reponsible for running a 
country, had other difficulties as well: in spite of universal 
suffrage, the parties remained, because of the socio-geographi- 
cal hard facts of Afro-Asia, mainly urban organizations. 
Sometimes their only contact with the rural masses was a 
manipulative one, during election time. As J. P. Narayan 
pointed out, a country like India with something like go per 
cent of its population in rural districts has a parliament with 
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something like 90 per cent urban M.P.s. This makes nonsense 
of any conceivable theory of representation. 
Even some external signs may give some idea of the dilemma: 
a mostly illiterate population cannot make any use of ballot 
papers with letters, numbers or names on them, and one has 
therefore to revert to symbols. In itself there seems nothing 
essentially wrong with that, but the difficulty stands out when 
you consider that some of the symbols may have a quite extra- 
neous meaning to them: like a crocodile in an area where a 
crocodile is a sacred animal, or an elephant in a country where 
an elephant signifies power! Or take the Nigerian example, 
where the symbols of the three parties which contested the last 
Federal elections were a cock, a palm-tree and a key, respect- 
ively. Some of the electioneering ran on these lines: 
The cock is sweet with rice, 
If only one could get a little oil 
with a little salt 
And a couple of onions — 
O, the cock is sweet with rice. 
The children of the palm tree live long on this earth 
But the chicken pox will carry off the children of the cock 
At a premature age. 
They do not have a house, 
But they have a key! 
What could they do with a key 
Except to break into another man’s house? 
Much as this may be admired as charming naiveté (as was 
Ulli Beier’s opinion, Encounter, October, 1960, to whom I am 
indebted for these marvellous examples) or the modern version 
of the never dying myth of the noble savage and probably 
preferable to drab Western political propaganda, this is a 
breakdown of any conceivable form of politics in the accepted 
sense. It seems as if the symbols themselves become arguments in 
the political discussion: they no longer just stand for a political 
programme, they become realities themselves. The evaluative 
and selective process seems to regard the symbols themselves 
as objects of selection and the political contest slides over into 
a veritable fetishistic mumbo-jumbo, where ultimately no 
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choice is any longer possible. If your tribal totem is a cock, you 
can’t be free not to vote for it. 


The Authoritarian Alternative 


Therefore we witness the breakdown of the formal Western 
structure, which is completely disfunctional to Afro-Asian 
reality, and as we witness the alternatives, two major types 
emerge from the history of the last decade: the military 
dictatorship, as adopted in the U.A.R., Iraq, Pakistan, Sudan, 
South Korea and for a while also in Burma, Turkey and almost 
in Lebanon; and the semi-totalitarian one party state, centred 
round a charismatic personality. Ghana, Guinea, Indonesia, 
Tunisia, Mali, Ceylon and some other ex-French territories 
have, in various degrees, adopted this system. 

The great exception, of course, is India, which managed to 
sustain its democratic framework. There seem to be several ° 
reasons: the immense heterogeneity of Indian society, which 
makes it vitually impossible to rule without taking those differ- 
ences into account — a Gleichschaltung of Indian society seems 
impossible — like squaring the circle. Secondly, India has a 
brilliant history of an efficient Western civil service behind her, 
and this sustains the framework of government. And, on top of 
all this, the personality of Nehru: many Indian observers hold 
a gloomy view of the chances of the democratic framework 
surviving after Nehru’s time. 

Yet the question still remains as to the structural reasons 
which makes the army an eligible alternative. Army dictator- 
ships seem to be historically connected with victorious armies, 
charismatic commanders taking over from feeble civilian 
politicians: Julius Caesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, even Franco. 
But the armies which came to power in the Afro-Asian world 
were never victorious, and their leaders were virtually nonenti- 
ties before they staged their coups. The Burmese army failed 
miserably to put down half a dozen tribal and political insur- 
rections. The Egyptian army started on its way to power after 
an abominable defeat in the Palestinian War. None of the 
other armies won any laurels. 

The answer to the army’s power is on a quite different level, 
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as the basic problem has nothing in common with the European 
examples cited. The army is successful in the Afro-Asian con- 
text because it is the most rationally organized, rationally 
oriented, competent, hierarchical organization in a country 
where all other institutions failed to sustain the body 


politic. This statement, if it is right, implies several con-' 


sequences. 

First, the criterion of rationality, efficiency and hierarchy is 
a European criterion, quite unknown to the traditional political 
mores and consciousness of the Afro-Asian world. This means 
that the implied necessary qualifications for political power, 
in spite of the breakdown of the Western formal political 
institution, remain Western, only on another more relevant 
level. 

Secondly, the reason why the army is more rationally 
organized and disciplined, in short, behaving more like an 
European institution than any other social organism in society, 
is because it was formed as such by the colonial power. 

The colonial power did not organize local political parties 
or political institutions: they were organized by the local 
people, and always carried over into them the heavy weight of 
Afro-Asian society, which hampered the functioning of those 
institutions according to the European model. But the colonial 
power always organized, on Western lines, some sort of local 
army or militia, be it in India, Egypt, Iraq, Sudan or Burma. 

Thus, therefore, the victory of the army is once more a 
European victory, this time on a technical level. The same 
goes for the totalitarian-personalistic party. It is a mass party, 
equipped with modern mass communication media, with a 
bureaucracy hierarchically appointed and therefore better 
functioning than the political system itself, which is open to 
much tribal or regional horse-trading. The party, centrally- 
organized, with all the modern techniques at its disposal, with 
the Leader at the top, appears as a suitable focus of social 
cohesion and identification in a society in which the tradi- 
tional tribal or regional institutions are disintegrating. Thus 
Nkrumah, President Osagyefo (Redeemer), may be, as one of 
his lieutenants recently hinted, elected to the Presidency for 
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life. He is the party, he is the state. The party chief succeeded 
because he became a super-chieftain. 

All this becomes possible only due to the quasi-military 
discipline of the party apparatus; once more, rationality, 
centralization, hierarchy. The rationally-organized party and 
the charismatic leader become agents of social change, revolu- 
tionize society and make a nation out of a collection of tribes. 
As Kingsley Martin once remarked, Nkrumah is far more 
similar to Henry VIII or Louis XIV, only that the modern 
techniques give to those régimes not only an absolutist, but 
also a totalitarian, character. 

The conclusion may be sobering, but sad: again it is the 
victory of European techniques. Military dictatorships have 
not occurred and seem unlikely to in Saudia, Yemen or 
Ethiopa, where there is no European military tradition. But 
ifindependence was a victory of European ideas over European 
politics, the emergence of the military-totalitarian framework 
is the victory of European techniques over the heritage of 
European ideas. 


The Historical Role of Imperialism 


Could it therefore be said that the European contribution 
to the Afro-Asian world will boil down to the adaptation of 
techniques only ? 

Historians would find this difficult to answer, especially as 
the ends for which political power is exercised in the Afro-Asian 
world cannot be divorced from politico-ethical values which 
are basically European. The idea of a welfare state lies behind 
the urge for rapid industrialization and development. More- 
over, even the achievements of Communism are, ultimately, 
part and parcel of the Judeo-Christian tradition as far as the 
jcommunist ideology goes, based as it is on a concept of social 
justice and equality. 

It is, however, conceivable that several generations may pass 
before these technological changes, by transforming Afro-Asian 
society completely, may give results which could be termed in 
Western liberal-humanistic terms on the institutivnal tevel. 
After all, European liberalism took three thousand years to 
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come to a head, through the teachings of Hebrew prophets, 
Greek philosophers and Christian theologians. One thing, 
however, is clear: the future historian, on contemplating the 
contribution of European imperialism to world history, may 
perhaps hold a view somewhat different from our own genera- 
tion, which is too much engagé. He may not, probably, confine 
his account to the subjective motive of imperial expansion; 
power, global competition, markets — they will figure as 
vehicles of history, not as its contents, in the same way, per- 
haps, as Alexander’s personal craving to “‘conquer the East”. 

It is, ultimately, the results which count, once you come to 
the realm of historical assessment, and here we confine our- 
selves to this aspect. From this point of view, European 
imperialism did to the world at large what Roman imperialism 
did for the Mediterranean basin: the ambitions of Scipio 
Aemilianus and the covetousness of worthy Senators is irrele- 
vant when compared with the cultural heritage, the linguistic 
unity, imposed by the Roman sword on the ancient world. 
One can be as critical as possible of Roman imperialism and 
still have to agree that its contribution to our own world is 
vital: the same will have to be said about European imperial- 
ism, and one may remain an anti-imperialist and still have to 
agree that it was imperialism that made our world into the 
nearest example of One World, speaking one cultural language. 

It may seem rather surprising that this was seen more than 
a century ago by a man who spent most of his working life in 
the British Museum Library. Commenting on Britain’s rule in 
India, he says: 

“The political unity of India, more consolidated, and 
extending farther than it ever did under the Great Moguls, 
was the first condition of its regeneration. That unity, im- 
posed by the British sword, will not be strengthened and 
perpetuated by the electric telegraph. The native army, 
organized and trained by the British drill-sergeant, was the 
sine qua non of Indian self-emancipation, and of India ceasing 
to be the prey of the first foreign invader. The free press, 
introduced for the first time into Asiatic society . . . is a new 
and powerful agent of reconstruction. . . . From the Indian 
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hets, natives, reluctantly and sparingly educated at Calcutta, 
hing, under English superintendence, a fresh class is springing up, 
y the endowed with the requirements for government and imbued 
may with European science. . . 
nera- The historic pages of British rule in India report hardly 
nfine anything beyond destruction. The work of regeneration 
sion; hardly transpires through a heap of ruins. Nevertheless it has 
e as begun.... 
per- England, it is true, in causing a social revolution in 
ast”’. Hindustan, was actuated only by the vilest interests, and 
ne to | was stupid in her manner of enforcing them. But that is not 
our- the question. The question is, can mankind fulfil its destiny 
pean without a fundamental revolution in the social state of Asia ? 
alism If not, whatever may have been the crimes of England she 
cipio was the unconscious tool of history in bringing about that 
rele- | revolution.” 
istic It is somehow amusing to reflect, that this penetrating, yet 
orld. far from flattering, tribute to British imperialism was made in 
| and 1853 by none other than Karl Marx. 
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UGANDA: PRELUDE TO INDEPENDENCE 


by Martin LOWENKOPF 


gth October, 1962. This announcement by the Colonial 

Office culminated a Constitutional Conference held in 
London from 18th September to 1oth October, 1961. The 
British Protectorate will receive full internal self-government 
by 1st March, 1962, and general elections will be held some 
time in April. 

How had a country whose problems prevented it from 
becoming the first independent nation in East Africa — as had 
been expected by most observers until three years ago - 
reached sufficient agreement at London to assure indepen- 
dence within one year? Certainly a large part of the credit for 
agreement goes to Iain Macleod, who shepherded the con- 
ference to a successful conclusion in his last act as Colonial 
Secretary. But what of the African members of the conference? 
What brought them together, and what still divides them? 

The Uganda Constitutional Conference met to consider the 
recommendations of the Relationships Commission, headed by 
Lord Munster. The Commission had been assigned the task of 
considering the “form of Government that will be best suited 
to the needs of an independent Uganda” with special reference 
to “the desires of the people of Uganda to preserve their 
existing institutions and customs, and the status and dignity of 
their rulers and leaders’, and the special relation with the 
central government of the agreement-states (and kingdoms) 
of Buganda, Bunyoro, Ankole, and Toro!. The Commission 
recommended a form of government for Uganda under which 
Buganda, the largest, most advanced, and most autonomous 
Province, would enjoy a federal relationship with the central 
government, i.e., certain powers would be exclusive to 


Une is scheduled to become independent on 


1 Relationships Commission, Terms of Reference, Uganda Gazette 
Supplement, 16th September, 1960. 
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Buganda and certain powers to the central government. 
Buganda would not enjoy less self-determination than it does 
at present — and might well enjoy more. However, in any 
conflict over residual powers, the central legislature could 
override the Buganda Lukiko (Parliament). 

The other agreement-states would retain their kings and 
exclusive control over customary matters, but would otherwise 
be responsible to the central legislature, as would the other 
districts of Uganda. 

The members of the conference, representing the principal 
elements in Uganda’s political life, were: (1) the Buganda 
Government which, in pursuit of maximum autonomy within 
an independent Uganda, has taken no part in the country’s 
central political life for three years; at the end of 1960 Buganda 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to withdraw from British protection, 
and boycotted, successfully, registration for the 1961 Legislative 
Council elections; (2) the Democratic Party, the Government 
party by virtue of its victory in the March, 1961 election; it 
is, however, the opposition party in Buganda: it is primarily a 
Catholic party, and the Buganda Government, strongly 
Protestant-minded, fears Catholic domination; (3) the Uganda 
People’s Congress, the opposition in Legislative Council, an 
essentially non-Buganda party consisting of Protestant factions 
in most districts outside Buganda; and (4) representatives of 
each of the twelve district local governments outside Buganda; 
all local governments are in the hands of either the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Uganda People’s Congress, and generally 
followed their parties’ leadership at the conference.} 

The key to the success of the conference was Buganda. 
Parallel to the conference’s proceedings, negotiations took 
place between the Buganda and British Governments. 
Buganda’s initial reluctance to submit itself solely to the 
decisions made at the conference can best be understood by a 
discussion of Buganda’s special position in the Protectorate, 
and its consequences. 

The story of Buganda separatism is a long one and has often 

1 Several European and Asian members of the Legislative Council were 
also present. 

F 
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been told.! Briefly, this separatism is based on the special 
position, apart from the rest of the Protectorate, that the 
Agreement of 1900 with the British afforded the Buganda 
Government, and the considerable self-determination it 
eventually allowed them. The Ganda enjoy considerable 
economic and social advantages by virtue of being at the 
administrative and commercial centre of the Protectorate since 
the advent of British rule. These factors caused the Kabaka 
and his ministers to be reluctant to gamble away Buganda’s 
autonomy and privileged position for the chance of considerable 
influence in an independent Uganda - but in which position 
Ganda hegemony was not certain. 

Ganda separatism, and their unwillingness to join with the 
rest of the Protectorate in the Legislative Council, have made 
constitutional development at the centre a tenuous matter. 
There had been no Ganda representatives on the unofficial 
side of the Legislative Council from 1958 to 1961. Ganda 
participation in the Legislative Council has been a touch and 
go matter since 1950 when the Lukiko refused to fill the seat it 
was responsible for (the Kabaka was also to nominate one 
representative) pointing out that the 1900 Agreement never 
envisaged Ganda participation in a central assembly; any 
relations with the rest of the Protectorate had to be carried out 
through the Kabaka, Buganda’s link with the British. Thus the 
Kabaka nominated both representatives that year. But in 1953 
the Ganda were unwilling to participate in the increasingly 
representative central government. This led to the Kabaka’s 
refusal to nominate Ganda representatives to the Legislative 
Council, and resulted in his deportation in November 1953.” 
With his return to Uganda and the signing of a new Buganda 
Agreement in 1955, the unofficial side of the Council was 
increased to thirty, including eighteen Africans (five from 
Buganda -— elected by an Electoral College, two each from 
Busoga and Ankole, and one each from the remaining nine 

1See D. A. Low and R. C. Pratt: Buganda and British Overrule, 1900- 
1955, Oxford U. Press, 1960, for the most comprehensive study of 
Buganda’s recent history. 


* See Low and Pratt, op. cit. See also Lord Haily: African Survey, 1956 
edition and Colin Legum: Must We Lose Africa? W. H. Allen & Co., 1954- 
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districts - elected by their respective district councils; 
Karamaoja was represented by a member on the Government 
back-bench). According to the terms of the 1955 Agreement, 
and under the influence of the then popular Uganda National 
Congress, the Lukiko approved the nomination of Buganda’s 
five representative members to the Legislative Council. But in 
1957, one of these resigned and the Buganda Electoral College 
refused to fill the vacant seat. The Lukiko then called on all 
Ganda representatives to resign as the Legislative Council had 
changed in composition (the Governor had been replaced by a 
Speaker) and was not the same body to which Buganda was 
obliged to send representatives under the 1955 Agreement. 
(The Privy Council ruled, at the end of 1960, that Buganda’s 
case for not sending its representatives to sit in the Council 
was invalid.) 

Buganda had pressed for the direct election of its representa- 
tives to the Legislative Council in 1957, but when elections 
were arranged in the rest of the Protectorate, Buganda backed 
down and refused to take part. In a Lukiko resolution of 
grd March, 1958, it was stated that there had not been agree- 
ment between the Queen’s Government and the Lukiko on the 
following points: 

(I) What the position and power of the Kabaka are going 
to be in Uganda; 
(II) Thenumberof African delegates in Legislative Council ; 

(III) The multi-racial roll with special places kept for 

foreigners in accordance with their colour.” 
The Governor did not appoint representative members for 
Buganda and there were none in the Council until last year. 

The events that followed the independence of Ghana in 
1957 influenced, more than anything else, Buganda’s attitude 
to the election and to its role in the Central Legislature. The 
Kabaka and his ministers gave second thought to democratic 
advancement after observing the fate of the Asantahene and 
tribal traditionalists who had been submerged by Nkrumah 
after Ghana’s independence. They feared that the Kabaka too 
might be subordinated to a political - even “commoner” - 
prime minister. 
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Buganda did not nominate members to a Constitutional 
Committee! appointed by the Governor in February, 1959, nor 
did the Buganda Government give evidence to the Committee. 
They claimed that the terms of reference seemed to involve 
the question of Uganda citizenship, a matter which could not 
be discussed until after independence. A group of Ganda 
politicians, who had found the arena of national politics closed 
to them by Buganda’s non-participation on the Legislative 
Council elections, made the Constitutional Committee the 
target of a new movement. Together with a number of so- 
called traditionalists, they formed the Uganda National 


Movement whose principal aim was the preservation of the 





status of native rulers. Their activities — including an anti- | 


Asian trade boycott — remained restricted to Buganda. The 
boycott eventually led to violence and intimidation, the pro- 
scription of the U.N.M. and its successors, and the rustication 
of the Movement’s leaders. But the U.N.M. did succeed in 
welding a new Buganda nationalism with wide popular sup- 
port. Its force exceeded the aims of its early leaders and trans- 
formed the Buganda Government’s delaying tactics vis 2 ois 
central government into an extreme and uncompromising 
demand for independence for Buganda outside the rest of 
Uganda. 

The Lukiko declaration of independence of 31st December, 
1960, was the Buganda Government’s response to the popular 
pressure for secession, and followed Buganda’s decision not to 
take part in the Protectorate-wide elections scheduled for 
March, 1961. The Ganda were told by their Government that 


no loyal Ganda would register to vote before the relationship | 


between the Kabaka’s Government and the rest of the Pro- 
tectorate had been decided upon. This unofficial boycott was 
extremely successful and only 35,000 persons registered in 


1 Terms of reference: ‘“To consider and to recommend to the Governor 
the form of direct elections on a common roll for representative mem 
of the Legislative Council to be introduced in 1961, the number of repre- 
sentative seats to be filled under the above system, their allocation among 
the different areas of the Protectorate and the method ensuring that there 
will be adequate representation on the Legislative Council for non- 
Africans.”’ Report of the Constitutional Committee, 1959, p. 1. 
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Buganda? of an estimated eligible electorate of 800,000. The 
move for secession seems a dangerous course to have taken and 
might easily have caused serious disturbances in Buganda on 
“Independence Day’’. Instead it earned the Lukiko contempt 
in as well as outside Buganda, and changed the relationship 
between Buganda and the Protectorate Government not a jot, 
as the Governor vetoed the independence resolution. 

Ganda separatism, brought to the stage of secession, also 
earned Buganda the enmity of the rest of the Protectorate. 
One instance of this is the attitude in many districts regarding 
the form of government Uganda should have after indepen- 
dence. At the time of the Constitutional Committee, in 1959, 
most districts were willing to consider a federal form of govern- 
ment that would preserve the Kabakaship and the Lukiko in 
“a living and functioning form.’.? But Buganda’s continuing 
intransigence to participation in the central government finally 
resulted in a call for unitary government by a majority of 
district councils. 

Ganda separatism, and their refusal to take part in the 1958 
Legislative Council election, are also responsible for the failure 
of a Protectorate-wide political party to emerge to lead the 
country. The Uganda National Congress, the first party in 
Uganda, was in an excellent position to assume this role in 
1954-1955 at the time of the Kabaka’s exile. Congress had a 
strong following throughout the country in its championship 
of the Kabaka’s return. But conflicts among its leaders, most 
of whom were Ganda, lack of party organization, and finally 
the campaign by the Buganda traditionalists to turn the people 
away from nationalist politics, virtually ended U.N.C.’s 
existence amidst splits, resignations, and dismissals. The prob- 
lem was never resolved whether the route to self-government 
and power lay in co-operation with the Buganda Government 
or in a non-tribal nationalist approach in the Legislative 
Council. This, as much as personality conflicts, caused breaches 
in the Congress leadership. 


1Including four urban constituencies in Kampala in which the 
majority of voters were non-Africans. 

* This phrase, attributed to the Kabaka, appeared in the vernacular 
newspaper, Uganda Eyogera, 18th February, 1960. 
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Because the Ganda, until recently, pre-empted all the 


positions of leadership in the nationalist political parties, | 


people outside Buganda were loath to give them unqualified 
support. As the Ganda appeared to be contemptuous of the 
welfare of the peoples of the rest of the country, Buganda-based 
parties became increasingly suspect up-country. Equally, few 
Ganda would follow the leadership of a non-Ganda. 

* * * 

The second major cleavage in Uganda today is between 
Protestants and Catholics. Protestant-Catholic rivalry has had 
a long precedent in Uganda not always confined to the com- 
petition for souls, as the religious wars of 1892 and the history 
of Buganda show. The nature of religious rivalry varies from 
district to district, but the competition for chieftainships is at 
the heart of the matter. Catholics have long maintained, quite 
justifiably, that the number of chieftainships allotted to Catho- 
lics is far smaller than their proportion of the Christian 
population of Uganda. The opportunity to influence the 
appointments of chiefs came with the possibility of winning a 
majority of seats in the district councils under the District 
Councils Ordinance of 1955. The ordinance provided for the 
direct election of a majority of unofficial members to the 
District Councils outside Buganda, and gave the councils a 
wider range of responsibilities than they previously had had. 
The critical clause in the Ordinance was the one that estab- 


lsihed Appointments Committees — responsible for chiefs’ | 


appointments — to be selected by the respective councils. Also 
in 1955, the new Buganda Agreement was signed. It provided 
for an increase to six (from three) of the number of ministers, 
and their election by the Lukiko which was to have an un- 
official majority, indirectly elected. First in Buganda, and then 
in the other districts of Uganda, the possibility of redress 
against the inequity of appointments to influential positions 
presented itself to Catholics if they could organize. This they 
did in the Democratic Party. 

Catholics constitute a clear majority of the Christian popu- 
lation in Uganda. Although the Church fully backs it, the 
Democratic Party calls itself a non-sectarian party, and has 
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lately enlisted a number of non-Catholic members.! But the 
D.P. is nonetheless a predominantly Catholic party; it got its 
start in a Roman Catholic mission, its older leaders are largely 
products of the Catholic Action training programme estab- 
lished by the Church for “leader types”, and its branch 
leaders are mostly Catholic mission school teachers. Just before 
the 1958 elections, the Roman Catholic Bishops of Uganda 
issued a statement which directed all Catholics to vote only for 
a party or candidate whose aims were “Christian in outlook 
on Faith and Morals”. “‘In case of doubt, when a Catholic is 
not certain whether or not the aims of a party are contrary to 
God’s laws, then he should be guided by those whose task it is 
to explain God’s laws and men’s duties”’ — the priest. There is 
no question that almost all priests so approached would direct 
their parishioners to vote for the Democratic Party. 

The Catholicism which binds most of the D.P. members has, 
it appears, bridged the gap between Ganda and non-Ganda 
Catholics. The President-General of the D.P., Benedicto 
Kiwanuka, is a Ganda and wasa leading member of the Lukiko. 
He has also achieved a loyal following among D.P. members 
outside Buganda. 

If the Democratic Party is a Catholic party which has over- 
come the principle tribal division in the country, how can we 
describe the Uganda People’s Congress? It is first of all the 
product of a merger between two non-Ganda parties; the 
Uganda People’s Union, a party formed by seven representa- 
tive members of the last Legislative Council shortly after the 
1958 election; and the non-Ganda faction of the Uganda 
National Congress. It cannot be called a “Protestant Party” 
because three of its original executive officers are Catholics. 
But all its Protestant leaders have been elected to the Legis- 
lative Council because they are Protestants. On the other 
hand, one of the Catholic leaders won election to the legis- 
lature in 1958 in opposition to a Church-supported D.P. candi- 
date; and two were elected in districts where the religious 
division is not so intense. 

The U.N.C. wing of the U.P.C. merits particular attention 


1 D.P. is now also open to non-Africans. 
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because it bore the name of the oldest and best-known party 
in Uganda. Although none of Congress’s original leaders was 
an office-holder in 1960, a substantial number of branches had 
continued in existence since 1953. In the absence of a central- 
ized party structure, the up-country U.N.C. branches usually 
formed around one prominent local individual, and district 
organizations tended to be personal followings of such people. 
Like their U.P.U. associates, U.N.C. candidates in the 1958 
elections were successful in vote-getting largely on the basis of 
their personal followings. 

There are four other parties which were active up to the 
1961 election. But as they were active only in Buganda, and 
failed to return any members to the Legislative Council, they 
cannot be considered to be serious contenders to power. The 
Buganda faction of the Uganda National Congress is led by 
Joseph Kiwanuka, editor of the Ganda language Uganda Post. 
The Progressive Party and the Uganda African Union did not 
contest the elections as parties — though several of their 
members stood in Buganda as independents. The Uganda 
National Party led by Abubaker Mayanja, Minister of Edu- 
cation in the Buganda Government, and A. Kironde, a former 
Minister in the Central Government, was left high and dry by 
the decision of the Kabaka’s Government not to co-operate 
with the Protectorate Government in holding elections in 
Buganda. It seemed at first that the U.N.P. would be the 
vehicle the Ganda loyalists would employ to capture most of 
Buganda’s twenty-one seats in the Legislative Council. 

+ * * 


The 1958 legislative council election was fought essentially 
on the same lines as that of the 1961 election and several facts 
hold true in both contests. First, the district has become 
a meaningful division to its residents. This division is especially 
significant as most districts have a one-tribe identity or domi- 
nance. Thus, though districts have been divided into from 
three to seven constituencies (Buganda, being province size 
has twenty-one seats) the district-framed issues may be said 
to be the ones that determined voting in 1961. This parochial 
concept of politics has been fortified by (1) the 1955 District 
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' Councils Ordinance, with its Appointments Committee pro- 


vision which made the district council the arena in which 
various groups could compete for power; (2) Buganda separa- 
tism, which served to diminish national consciousness because 
Buganda had been the centre of, and the base for, nationalist 
and political party activities; this left most districts to their own 
local affairs; (3) Buganda’s considerable autonomy which has 
stimulated similar thinking in many districts, and they too have 
shown, through their district councils, a desire for a measure 


| of self-determination (this desire may be considered a feather 
| in Buganda’s cap, for it made a federal form of government 
' more palatable in a number of districts); (4) district person- 


alities who have emerged on the national scene; the candidates 
that won election became spokesmen for their districts in the 
central legislature. ° 

The religious issue can be described briefly. There are more 
Catholics than Protestants in most districts, but more pagans 
than all Christians combined; and there are many more 
Protestant than Catholic chiefs. Catholic candidates won four 
of the ten seats contested in 1958, though only one was the 
official D.P. candidate. D.P. candidates came in second in six 
contests. The party polled about 27 per cent. of the votes cast. 
It was not then well organized and most of its help came from 
the Catholic missions. However, D.P. is now established in all 


| districts, is well financed, and has, in part, cast off its Catholics- 


only identity. Yet there is good reason to assume that the 
Church supported the D.P. in the 1961 elections. For one thing, 
the U.P.C., especially the U.N.C. wing, is considered too 
radical, even Communist, by Catholic Church leaders. 
District council elections, where they were held, have 
shown that the D.P. can mobilize its followers advantageously 
in spite of the Protestant hold on most chieftainships. But a 
simple quantitative division of the population into Catholics, 
Protestants, and pagans does not tell the whole story. For one 
thing, Christianity in Uganda is bound up with educational 
and economic advancement, and fewer pagans than Christians 
can qualify to vote. Also, religious communities tend to be 
grouped in certain areas. This grouping arises from the early 
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division of Buganda into spheres of influence, i.e., in which 
each denomination was given certain areas in which to carry 
out proselytization without competition from the other. Thus, 
there are solid Catholic and Protestant sections in a number of 
districts and these divisions were significant in the result of the 
1961 election. 

* * - 

One and one-quarter million of Uganda’s six million persons 
registered for the 1961 election. This number would have been 
considerably higher but for Buganda’s boycott. Seventy-eight 
per cent. of the registered voters in the entire Protectorate 
went to the polls. 

Buganda’s successful boycott of the election virtually for- 
feited nineteen of its twenty-one seats, the largest single bloc, 
to the Democratic Party. The D.P. and the Catholic Church 
vigorously supported registration in Buganda against the 
wishes of the Buganda Government. Registration was heaviest 
in predominantly Catholic areas of Buganda. Thus, in spite of 
polling fewer votes than U.P.C. in the whole country, 415,000 
to 495,000, D.P. won forty-four of the eighty-two elective seats 
in the Legislative Council, thanks to their one-sided victory in 
Buganda. 

Of the fifty-five rural seats contested outside Buganda, the 
D.P. won twenty-five to the U.P.C.’s twenty-nine and the 
U.N.C.’s one. The U.P.C. won four urban seats, independents 
two (four are Asians, two Africans). The D.P. added six 
members, the U.P.C. three, in a House vote for specially 
elected members. Thus the Council now stands: D.P. fifty, 
U.P.C. thirty-eight, U.N.C. one, and Independents two. D.P. 
formed Uganda’s first elected Government which includes 
nine African, and one Asian, Ministers; Benedicto Kiwanuka 
is Chief Minister. There are three European civil service 
members of the Council of Ministers, the Deputy Governor 
and the Ministers of Finance and Legal Affairs. 

_ The 1961 election followed closely the pattern set in the 1958 
election and subsequent local government elections. In 
Kigezi, for example, D.P. won with a 3.5 per cent. majority, 
yet they won four seats to U.P.C.’s two. In Ankole, D.P. won 
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four of the six seats with a 7 per cent. plurality. Only in 
Bukedi and Teso did D.P. significantly increase its popular 
vote over 1958, polling roughly 40 per cent, of the vote, and 
won two of the five seats contested in each district. Thus, it 
is clear that the extended franchise of the 1961 election had 
little effect upon the results. Rather, constituency delineations 
appear to have worked in D.P.’s favour in many places in the 
Protectorate. A divided ‘Protestant vote” resulted in D.P. 
victories in several constituencies in which they polled less 
than 50 per cent. of the vote. Inasmuch as the election divided 
the country pretty well into two parties, a number of U.N.C. 
followers and independents! may be expected to revert to the 
religious division which is most meaningful throughout 
Uganda. Such a move would probably be to the advantage of 
the U.P.C., and could prove critical in several marginal D.P. 
constituencies. 

Considering D.P.’s defeat up-country, and their inability to 
count again upon winning even half of Buganda’s twenty-one 
seats, the position of the Government party at the London 
Conference was indeed tenuous. Twice during the conference, 
Mr. Kiwanuka led the D.P. in “‘walk outs” in protest against 
what he considered a stacked deck against him. These D.P. 
actions followed a report in The Times (19th September, 1961) 
that there was “full agreement” between the U.P.C. and the 
Buganda delegation. It would appear that Buganda preferred 
an alliance with non-Ganda Protestants to one with a Ganda- 
led Catholic party. The principal decision upon which the 
U.P.C. and Buganda agreed, and to which the D.P. finally 
acceded under the prodding of Mr. Macleod, was that which 
permitted Buganda, as a federal state, to elect its twenty-one 
representatives to the new National Assembly either directly 
or through the Lukiko. The Lukiko itself will be broadly 
elective. There will be sixty-eight directly elected members. 
But the Kabaka will retain the right to nominate six members, 
and twenty saza chiefs (whose selection is essentially the 
Kabaka’s) will also sit in the Lukiko. The local administration 
of elections in Buganda rests with the chiefs, and with the 


1U.N.C. 31,712. Independents 52,216. 
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Buganda police who, although they will be subordinate to a 
national police commander, will apparently have considerable 
latitude in Buganda regarding domestic matters. The fairness 
of future elections in Buganda will certainly depend upon the 
degree of central government supervision written into the 
election law. If elections are not completely free and above 
board, the D.P. can count on considerably less than half 
Buganda’s twenty-one seats. 

It would seem that a U.P.C.-Buganda coalition is bound to 
form the next government. Here the question arises: how 
durable will their alliance be ? I believe that the answer will be 
determined in the choice of a Prime Minister. If Obote is asked 
to give way to a Ganda, he might well leave the coalition, and 
even the U.P.C., if the Bantu element in the party backs a 
Ganda (also Bantu), and take the northern, non-Bantu 
districts with him into a new Nilo-Hamitic party. Thus 
Uganda’s political divisions might be increased by one: the 
Bantu versus the non-Bantu. 

The quasi-federal form of government adopted in Uganda 
will be difficult to operate, but it is a system which few who 
read Uganda’s history will dispute as being the only solution of 
its greatest problems. This solution may work if the U.P.C. - 
Buganda alliance does not break down. Such a prospect is 
remote under present conditions. One can only hope for tem- 
porary expedients, and wonder at the same time if Uganda 
can attain sufficient stability in order to take its part in the 
proposed East African federation which leaders in Kenya and 
Tanganyika consider to be so vital to the economic advance- 
ment of their peoples, and to the future of East Africa as an 
African and world force. 
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*‘THE GREY ZONE’”’ 


The Problem of Business Affiliations of 
Members of Parliament 


by Francis NoeE.-Baker, M.P. 


UBLIC curiosity and public concern have been growing 
Piss about the effects of the financial pressures to which 

British Members of Parliament now find themselves 
subjected. There have been comments in the press, pro- 
grammes on television and questions in Parliament itself; 
though, naturally perhaps, M.P.s have been much more out- 
spoken on this subject in private than in public. The Govern- 
ment, for its part, affects to see no problem that cannot safely 
be left to the good sense of the individual Member. 

But there is a problem; a wide problem and not a new one, 
although developments in the work of Members’ on the one 
hand, and in business methods, particularly in the field of 
advertising and public relations on the other hand, have raised 
new aspects of it. 

Like all other public people, Members of Parliament live 
private as well as public lives. But unlike some of them, they 
are also permitted — indeed expected, if not acually compelled — 
to earn a private living too. Though membership of the House 
of Commons has become more and more a full time occupa- 
tion, particularly since 1945, the “establishment” in Britain 
(including many opposition Members) still rejects the concept 
of the full-time professional politician — a concept which 
admittedly does raise all kinds of awkward problems, practical 
as well as ethical . . . including incidentally what to do with 
the professional politician who is not re-elected. 

This “establishment” view is in line with the British tradi- 
tion which, for many years, regarded the House as a place of 
voluntary service. It did so despite the fact that, in mediaeval 
times, Borough Members had been paid by their Boroughs 
and (more significantly) that later, particularly in the 200 or 
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so years before the Reform Bill, Membership has often led to 
profitable financial spoils. One can point to a good many con- 
temporary examples as evidence that it sometimes still does. 
Nevertheless, the arrival in Parliament, early in this century, 
of Members without an unearned income or an income which 
they could continue to earn while serving in the House, and 
who were unable or unwilling to earn new “outside” money, 
finally breached the old tradition, and from 1911 Members 
have been paid from public funds. 

The first salary was £400 a year. An expense allowance of 
£100, free of income tax, was added in 1913, but the salary 
was cut by £40 during the slump from 1931 to 1934. In 1937 
it was raised to £600, in 1946 to £1,000 and in 1954 a 
“sessional allowance” was added of £2 for every day on which 
the House sat, other than a Friday. This could amount to a 
maximum of £280 a year and was paid to Members who 
applied for it whether or not they actually attended. It was 
replaced in 1957 (the most recent change) by what the Prime 
Minister described at the time as “an increase in the total 
emoluments” paid to a Member, of £750. This sum was 
supposed to “‘meet expenses necessarily incurred in the course 
of carrying out his duties to his constituents and to the House”, 
but is virtually an addition to his salary and, like it, is liable 
to tax — giving him a total of £1,750. Moreover, as I have 
tried to show later in this article, £750 is in fact by no means 
adequate to meet a Member’s “necessary expenses”. 

How many of the present 630 Members of the House of 
Commons actually live and work on this £1,750 less tax, there 
is at present no way of ascertaining. My own guess would be 
that less than a quarter have no other financial resources what- 
soever; though in this context the phrase “other financial 
resources” includes everything from occasional small cheques 
for free lance journalism, through contributions to expenses 
from Trade Union and other bodies, to regular incomes so 
substantial that the Member concerned spends the whole of 
his £1,750 on his parliamentary expenses. 

To my own knowledge, several Members do this, and I 
believe that there are many others. The fact that their claims 
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to have their total parliamentary emoluments regarded as 
parliamentary expenses are accepted by the tax inspector, sets 
a seal of official approval on the contention that to do his 
parliamentary work proprely can cost a Member all that 
Parliament pays him — leaving him and his family to live 
entirely on “‘outside” money. 

Put another way, this means that if a Member spends all 
or most of his £1,750 to keep his family and himself and to 
provide for their (often highly insecure) future, then he not 
only can but, in present circumstances, must have money from 
elsewhere to do his parliamentary work. This is because Parlia- 
ment fails to provide him with the facilities he needs and 
obliges him to pay for them himself. 

To conduct his work at Westminster and in his constituency 
in efficient and modern manner, the following are hardly 
excessive practical requirements for a Member of the present 
House of Commons: 

a modern and convenient three-roomed London office 

equipped with typewriters, telephones, dictating and copying 

machines, and a staff of, (at least) one first-class private 
secretary and one experienced research assistant; 

a smaller constituency office with a local secretary or assistant 

qualified in welfare work; and 

funds to pay heavy postage and telephone bills, living 

expenses away from home, and the cost of some necessary 

entertainment both at Westminster and in the constituency. 

None of these facilities is at present provided by Parliament 
for back-bench Members. At Westminster, conditions are so 
woefully inadequate that any Member who can do so fits up 
an office at home or does his parliamentary work at his place 
of business. The rest are condemned to desks without telephones 
crowded into communal rooms far away from the secretaries, 
or to writing by hand in the Library or dictating on sofas in 
ill-ventilated passages two floors below ground. 

Moreover, though correspondence on parliamentary and 
constituency business may be sent to Ministers and Govern- 
ment departments post-free, postage on letters to any other 
destinations, including constituents and local authorities, must 
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be paid for by the Member, as must telephone calls and tele- 
grams on official business outside London (this arrangement, 
incidentally, leads some Members into the indignity of asking 
their Town Hall and other local offices to let them “reverse 
the charges” whenever they ring them up). In the consti- 
tuencies, some local authorities do give Members accommoda- 
tion (of a sort) in which to conduct interviews; but many do 
not, and most Members are compelled to use their local Party 
facilities as well as their Party Agent for what should be a 
strictly non-political part of their constituency work. 

This gross inadequacy of facilities provided to Members of 
Parliament means, in effect, that they are driven to accept one 
of two alternatives. Except for what they can unload on their 
local Party or some other body (for example, their Trade 
Union, in the case of sponsored Members), they must either 
do all their routine work themselves, with extreme inefficiency; 
or they must earn money from outside Parliament to pay for 
the facilities they need. 

In the first of these categories are many Members who are 
rarely seen and even more rarely heard in the debating 
Chamber, but who can be found any evening painstakingly 
(and sometimes illegibly) scrawling out their correspondence 
by hand at the long, crowded Library tables. In the second, 
are the business and professional men, the advertising and 
public relations executives, the Company directors, the lawyers 
and the rest. Some of these are also rarely seen in the Chamber. 
They give most of their time to their business, do their parlia- 
mentary work on its premises, and only come to Westminster 
for a few minutes at a time in order to walk through the 
division lobby. 

It is perhaps because, in the past, Parliament has largely 
been composed of Members who either did not need to be 
provided with proper facilities for their parliamentary work 
since they had them elsewhere, or who (to put it bluntly) would 
not have known how to use proper facilities if they had them, 
that we have tolerated the present arrangements for so long. 

But there is now a growing group of Members, lately 
reinforced by young Conservatives without the financial 
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dependence or the business connections of many of their 
seniors, which is becoming increasingly restive both about 
parliamentary facilities and pay, and also about the related 
question of Members’ business affiliations. (It is only fair to add 
that anxiety about the latter is not confined to this group, but 
is also shared by a number of other Members, including several 
of the “‘old fashioned” Conservatives.) These men know that, 
in the conditions just described when, taken together, his pay 
and his working facilities do not allow a married Member both 
to live properly and to work properly without “outside money”, 
offers from business interests can be very tempting — particu- 
larly if they envolve fees, retainers or expenses without an 
obligation to keep “office hours” and demand no special 
qualifications. Even more attractive to some Members is a 
private appointment (as “advisor” or “consultant’’) that need 
not become generally known. 

At the same time, the growth of so-called “public relations” 
in all its aspects, and of the power of the pressure groups, 
means that Members of Parliament have themselves become 
more attractive allies for business interests than they have been 
in the past. 

The door, in fact, is wide open for a new form of political 
corruption, and there is an uneasy feeling in Parliament and 
outside, that its extent could be much greater than the known 
or published facts reveal. 

To produce formal evidence about many of the cases which 
Members discuss in private would not, as things now stand, 
be easy; and, without further protection, might involve liability 
for libel and breach of parliamentary privilege. But some are 
already widely known and have attracted comment in the 
press. Many others, of which Members know, have so far been 
kept out of the public eye. But the public facts do suggest a 
rapid extension of what one commentator! has called “‘the 
spreading grey zone”’ of business influence in Parliament, and 
a particularly rapid increase of Members known to be 
employed by advertising and public relations firms — from 
eighteen in 1959 to twenty-seven this year. Because of the risks 

* Andrew Roth, publisher of Parliamentary Profiles. 
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involved it is difficult to discuss specific cases publicly, but I 
should be glad to supply more detailed evidence in confidence 
to anyone with a special interest in this problem. 

It can be argued, of course, that there is nothing new in the 
fact that business interests are represented in the House of 
Commons; and further that it is not only proper but desirable 
that they should be, along with the variety of other interests 
to be found there including, for example, the Trade Unions. 

The difference, however, is that whereas in the past these 
various interests and their representatives were usually well 
known and identified themselves openly, in the new “grey 
zone”’ that is growing up the interests are often not known and 
not declared. The existing convention in the House of Commons 
seems inadequate to meet this situation. 

Our convention about “declaring an interest” derives, in 
fact, from the rule “‘that no Member who has a direct pecuniary 
interest in a question shall be allowed to vote upon it”. 
(Erskine May, 16th Edition, pages 439-443.) As we now 
interpret this, it means that when speaking in debate on such 
a question a Member is expected to state his interest in the 
course of his speech in order, as it were, to avoid the imputation 
of voting surreptitiously. But the convention does not apply to 
Questions in Parliament as Mr. Speaker ruled, to the surprise 
of some Members, not long ago. (Parliamentary Debates, 21st 
November, 1961, column 1150.) Further, it does not of course 
apply to the letters Members write, the meetings they arrange 
at Westminster, or what they say and do elsewhere. Moreover, 
even in the one circumstance when it does apply, namely 
speaking in debate, the arrival in Parliament of Members 
connected with advertising and “public relations” adds an 
extra loophole. Although these Members ought to declare their 
direct interest in the advertising agency or “public relations” 
firm which pays them, they need not, strictly speaking, declare 
their indirect interest in the business of any of the clients of the 
agency or firm. 

There is a general feeling, I believe, that even when our 
convention clearly demands a declaration of direct interest, 
some Members are less scrupulous than they should be. But, 
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of course, speaking in debate is only one of many ways (and 
sometimes not the most effective) in which a Member may 
promote an interest. A note on House of Commons writing 
paper, a word in a Minister’s ear, a party in one of the House’s 
private dining rooms, an invitation to foreign hospitality and 
free travel . . . these are often far more effective weapons in a 
“public relations operation” than a public speech. 

So much for the problem of the “grey zone” business 
influence in the House of Commons. What proposals are there 
for dealing with it? 

First and simplest is the suggestion - which Members them- 
selves are always shy to make in public — that they should be 
paid a salary sufficient to provide a proper living standard for 
their dependants and themselves while they are in the House 
and some security later (perhaps a pension related to length 
of parliamentary service) ; and that they should not be expected 
to finance their working facilities from it. It has been suggested 
that this salary might be linked to that of some equivalent 
grade in the Civil Service, so that, in future, Members of 
Parliament are not put in the invidious position of voting to 
raise their own pay. 

Second — and much the easiest to implement so far as the 
public reaction is concerned — the provision by Parliament and 
by local authorities of proper working facilities for Members at 
Westminster and in their constituencies. 

Third — and more delicate — an inquiry, by some independ- 
ent body, into the whole problem of Members’ business 
affiliations. 

Fourth — and perhaps the most effective but least easy — the 
inauguration of a Register or other system whereby each 
Member would be required to make regular, public returns of 
all fees received for services to business or other interests. 

So far, the present Government has rejected all these pro- 
posals, each of which has been put to it privately or publicly 
during the last few years. One hopes it will not require a major 
public scandal in British politics to persuade Ministers to take 
a closer look at the dangerous problem of the “grey zone” 
which has developed in the House of Commons. 
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OUTLINES OF THE NEW TURKISH 
CONSTITUTION 


by Muncr Kapani 
I. Political Background 


Turkey have a long and rather chequered history. 

Starting in the days of the Ottoman Empire, several 
attempts were made to introduce a parliamentary régime 
modelled on Western lines. While there were some successes 
along the way, on the whole they were shortlived and were 
upset by periodic reversals. However, efforts towards this goal 
were never completely abandoned or even slackened and were 
renewed at every possible turn. 

The Atatiirk era, which covers the first fifteen years of the 
Republic, is characterized, as is well-known, by radical social 
reforms and all-out efforts towards westernization. Politically, 
this can be regarded as a period of preparation for democracy. 
In fact, as most observers of this period seem to agree, Atatiirk’s 
authoritarian rule bore no ideological or structural resem- 
blance to a fascist or communist-type dictatorship. All his 
reforms, perhaps the most important being the secularization 
of the State, were directed towards “making democracy safe 
in Turkey”. That Atatiirk’s ultimate aim was to establish 
parliamentary democracy is clearly supported by the fact of 
his experiment with a multi-party régime. In 1930, he actually 
encouraged the formation of an official opposition party, but 
eventually the experiment was abandoned when the opposi- 
tion tended to become the centre of reactionary forces threaten- 
ing his far-reaching reforms. 

Twelve years after Atatiirk’s death —- in 1950 — conditions 


] et ORTS to establish parliamentary democracy in 


1 See, for instance, Maurice Duverger, Institutions politiques et droit con- 
stitutionnel, Paris, 1960, p. 395-97; and Comte Sforza, Dictateurs et 
dictatures de l’aprés-guerre, Paris, 1931, p. 220. 
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seemed at last to be ripe for the final adoption of a democratic 
system. That year, in the first completely free elections in 
Turkish history (and, for that matter, the first completely free 
elections held in the history of any authoritarian régime) a 
newly formed opposition party, the Democrats, beat the ruling 
Republicans at the polls and came to power. It looked as 
though Turkey was going to provide the world with the first 
example of a peaceful transition, accomplished solely through 
the verdict of the polls, from a single-party autocracy to a 
multi-party democracy. 

Unfortunately this unique development did not last very 
long. Only a few years after coming to power, the Democrat 
Party — which in the opposition had presented itself as the 
champion of political liberty — began to show reluctance in 
complying with the rules of the democratic game. This reluct- 
ance gradually increased as the opposition to its domestic and 
economic policies grew more intense and, before long, took 
the form of outright repression. Just before they were swept 
from power by the Army in May, 1960, the Democrats were 
giving every indication of preparing to deal a final blow to the 
opposition and setting up a virtual single-party rule. Another 
ominous trend which caused great anxiety among the intellect- 
uals and the younger generation was the regressive turn on 
Atatiirk’s secular reforms. The Democrats, in order to maintain 
themselves in power and to get the votes of the large un- 
educated section of the population had dangerously begun 
encouraging reactionary movements. This indeed appeared as 
the biggest threat to Atatiirk’s cherished ideal of making 
Turkey a part of the Western world. 

The coup of 27th May, 1960, though carried out by the 
Army was, in fact, sparked off by the violent protests and 
demonstrations of University students. It would not be in- 
correct, therefore, to interpret this revolution as determination 
by the progressive forces of the country to uphold Atatiirk’s 
principles and save democracy in Turkey. No sooner had it 
taken over the government than the National Unity Com- 
mittee (the military junta) declared that its control was purely 
temporary, that the aim of the revolution was to establish true 
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parliamentary democracy, and that power would be handed 
over to the winning party after free national elections, which 
would be held at the earliest possible date. 

Iv is not unnatural that this statement of aims was met with 
a certain scepticism in some quarters, for it did not quite seem 
to fit the pattern of history. However, most observers seemed 
to agree that “the prospects for democracy in Turkey looked 
brighter’’ the second day of the revolution “than they did two 
days earlier under the rule of an elected civilian Prime 
Minister’’.1 

It has been said, quite rightly, that it is not so difficult to 
start a revolution as to end it. The Turkish revolutionaries 
were to discover this truth for themselves and to realize that 
the whole operation was much more complicated and the diffi- 
culties much more formidable than they had imagined. But 
whatever their blunders during their seventeen months in 
power, amateurs in the art of government as they were, their 
good faith cannot be called into question for they gave the 
final proof of it by holding, as they promised, free elections on 
15th October, 1961. The elections, held under the new electoral 
law based on the proportional representation system, were 
completely free, so much so that even the newly-formed anti- 
revolutionary parties (which openly declared themselves to be 
the successors of the old Democrats) were allowed to operate 
without hindrance. The results came somewhat as a surprise, 
the neo-Democrats polling nearly half of the total votes and 
Mr. Inénii’s Republican People’s Party - wrongly blamed for 
sharing the responsibility of the military junta’s administration 
— doing considerably less well than expected. None of the four 
parties taking part obtained an absolute majority of the seats 
in the National Assembly, thus making it evident that a coali- 
tion government would have to be formed. This, however, 
proved easier said than done as the degree of bitterness and 
resentment between the parties, and the unco-operative atti- 
tude of certain leaders, prevented any easy reaching of an 
understanding. The situation looked extremely critical, many 


® +See “Back to the Army” in The Guardian, 28th May, 1960; also 
“Army Takes Over” in The Times, 28th May, 1960. 
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people wondering whether the new Republic would be still- 
born and whether, under the circumstances, the Army would 
hand over power. Finally, however, moderation prevailed and 
agreement was reached between the two major parties, 
Republican People’s and Justice, and a coalition government 
was formed under the premiership of Mr. Ismet Inénii. So, 
after having weathered another crisis Turkey is now embarking 
on a fresh experiment with parliamentary democracy under 
the formal safeguard of her new Constitution. 


Il. The Making of the New Constitution 


First of all, a word or two to explain the reason for making 
a new Constitution after the revolution. Why was it necessary 
to rewrite the Constitution, one may ask; could not the Con- 
stitution of 1924, which was said to be democratic in spirit and 
structure, be put back into effect with perhaps some appro- 
priate modifications ? 

This is a pertinent question, for the 1924 Constitution was 
in fact democratic in essence. It provided a single-Chamber 
Legislature with a marked ascendancy over the Executive and 
contained certain essential elements of the parliamentary 
system. Both the legislative and the executive powers were 
gathered in the hands of the National Assembly according to 
the principle of “concentration of powers”; but the Assembly 
exercised the latter through a Cabinet which was directly 
responsible towards it. Therefore, this Constitution, given good 
will, dedication and political maturity, could have provided 
an adequate frame for the functioning of a truly democratic 
régime. But it had one vital weakness: it contained no checks 
whatsoever to prevent a possible abuse of power by the legisla- 
tive body. This feature, combined with the defects of a grossly 
inadequate electoral system (simple majority with multi- 
membered districts)! laid the way open to deviations and 
departures from democratic methods. The theoretical 
supremacy of the legislative Assembly over the Executive was 


1 For a description of this system see A. H. Hanson, Democracy Trans- 
planted: Reflections on a Turkish Election, in Parliamentary Affairs, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 67. 
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completely reversed in practice: actually, it was the govern- 
ment which dominated the Assembly through its overwhelm- 
ing, well-disciplined majorities in it. 

The weak spots in the 1924 Constitution had become pain- 
fully evident especially during the last years of the Democrat 
party government and the idea of a new Constitution with 
better defined spheres of authority and with “more teeth in it” 
was generally accepted. 

So it was not so surprising (except perhaps for the speed) 
that one of the very first moves of the National Unity Com- 
mittee was to set up, on the first day of the revolution, a special 
Commission to prepare a draft of a new Constitution. This 
Commission, consisting of ten professors from Istanbul and 
Ankara Universities, immediately set to work and after nearly 
five months of elaboration presented its completed draft to the 
National Unity Committee. In the meantime, the Faculty of 
Political Sciences of Ankara University had, on its own 
initiative, prepared and published another draft. 

So, when the Constituent Assembly met in January 1961 
and its Constitution Committee started to prepare an official 
Bill, considerable groundwork had already been laid. But the 
Committee’s task was by no means easy. The main problem - 
and the most difficult one — was to try and reconcile two 
seemingly irreconcilable aims. One was to create a solid demo- 
cratic framework with enough checks and balances to prevent 
any abuse of power or any slipping back into authoritarianism; 
and the other was to allow the establishment of a strong, stable 
and dynamic government capable of coping with the problems 
of an underdeveloped economy. The Constitution Committee 
of the Constituent Assembly tried to work out a reasonable 
compromise. In doing so, it did not only dwell on the two 
rough drafts already mentioned, but made an extensive study 
of the Constitutions of other countries, especially the more 
recent ones. Among these, the Italian Constitution and the 
Federal German Constitution in particular (two countries 
which adopted democratic régimes after having experienced 
long periods of dictatorship) provided some useful ideas. 
However, it should be noted that although some features were 
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adopted from foreign systems, no single Constitution was 
actually taken as a model and Turkey’s own peculiar social 
and political conditions were always taken into primary 
consideration. 

The final draft Bill was submitted by the Constitution Com- 
mittee to the whole Assembly on gth March, 1961. After long 
and at times heated debates, the new Constitution was in the 
end unanimously adopted, with two abstentions, by the Con- 
stituent Assembly on 27th May, 1961 (the anniversary of the 
revolution). But to come into force it had to go through 
another stage and receive the final sanction of the people as 
foreseen by the law establishing the Constituent Assembly. 
Accordingly, it was put to popular vote on gth July, 1961 and 
by a majority of 63 per cent! was adopted by the people. 


Ill. The Main Features of the New Constitution 


The new Turkish Constitution, with 157 articles, plus 11 
transitory articles, falls into the category of “long and elabor- 
ate” ones among modern Constitutions. This general charac- 
teristic reflects its makers’ cautiousness in view of the lessons 
of the past and their desire to avoid, as much as possible, any 
loopholes that might lead to abuse of power. 

Preceded by a somewhat flowery Preamble, the First Part 
states the General Principles of the Constitution. Article 1 
declares, in identical terms with the old Constitution, that “the 
Turkish State is a Republic”’. In the following Article is found 
a description of the main characteristics of the State: that the 
Turkish Republic is based on the principles of human rights 
and is a national, democratic, secular and social (i.e. welfare) 
State bound by the rule of law. 

The fundamental principle of “national sovereignty” is 
among the provisions of this Part. After the statement that 
“Sovereignty unconditionally belongs to the Nation’’, it is 
stressed that “‘no exclusive person, group or class can under 
any circumstances be entrusted with the exercise of sovereign 
power” and that “‘no person or organ can exercise any public 
authority which does not find its source in the Constitution’. 


* Ayes: 6,348,191 - Noes: 3,934,370. 
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In these terms are condemned and barred all types of dictatore 
ship, be it of the Right or the Left. 
Finally, the principle of the supremacy of the Constitution 


receives particular stress in the words that no law can be | 


contrary to its provisions. 


The Bill of Rights 


Following the trend found in most recent Constitutions 
drawn up since World War II, the new Turkish Constitution 
devotes a large and important part to democratic and civil 
liberties. In fact, it probably contains one of the most com- 
prehensive and detailed Bills of Rights to date — a feature which 
is both outstanding and significant. 

The framers of the Constitution have taken great pains not 
only to define clearly the rights and liberties of the citizens, 
but also to provide, wherever possible, criteria as to the legiti- 
mate grounds and extent of their restriction. Particular care 
has been taken not to leave everything to the discretion of the 
Legislature. Thus, in the matter of the press, for instance, the 
laconic provision of the old Constitution! which led to much 
abuse has been replaced by a series of detailed articles dealing 
with various aspects of this freedom and pointing out the only 
admissible grounds for restricting its exercise. There is, on the 
other hand, a general and fundamental provision governing 
the whole question of the extent of limitations that can be 
brought to civil liberties. It declares that the fundamental 
rights and liberties can only be restricted by a law (thus 
excluding executive intervention) and in accordance with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution; it further enacts that the 
law cannot, even on such considerations as public interest, 
public morality, public order, social justice or national security, 
impair the essence of a right or liberty.? 

Another characteristic feature of the new Bill of Rights is 
that, in addition to the complete list of classical individual 
rights and liberties, it contains (unlike the old one) an impor- 


1 “The press is free within the framework of the law that governs it.” 
? Compare with Article 19 of the Federal German Constitution. 
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tant section on social and economic rights. This section actually 
does nothing but reflect the modern conception of liberty 
which asserts that — to use F. D. Roosevelt’s words — “true 
individual freedom cannot exist without economic security and 
independence” and that “‘necessitous men are not free men”?! 
The makers of the new Turkish Constitution have aimed at 
securing “true individual freedom” by giving constitutional 
recognition to such “new rights” as the right to collective 
bargaining, the right to strike (which, until then, was not 
legally recognized), the right to a minimum wage and vacation 
with pay, the right to adequate medical care, the right to social 
securities, etc. 

The themes of “‘social justice’ and “public interest” run 
through the Constitution almost like a Jeitmotiv —- a feature 
which was hardly appreciated by the conservative members of 
the Constituent Assembly who seemed to detect too strong a 
socialistic flavour. Their suspicions were partially allayed when 
it was explained during the debates that the Constitution had 
in fact no specific political or economic colour and that the 
whole idea was to secure a decent standard of living for each 
and every citizen. 

Actually the problem is much more complicated than that. 
One cannot achieve “freedom from want” or the Welfare 
State simply by writing them into the Constitution. In a poor 
society the unqualified acceptance of these ideals only means 
sharing the existing poverty. The primary problem is therefore 
to increase the national income, to create the wealth which 
will enable the State to come to the aid of the poorer members 
of the community. Taking this fact into consideration, the last 
Article of the Section on social and economic rights realistically 
declares that the State shall carry out the duties assigned to it 
in this section only within the scope of its financial means and 
the development of its economy. This provision has the effect 
of making some of the most onerous duties of the State (like 
helping to provide a decent home for every needy family) only 
a moral rather than a legal obligation. 


1 Speech of 12th January, 1944 (See G. Gurvitch, The Bill of Social 
Rights. New York, 1946 —- Appendix III) 
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The Organization of the State 

In relation to the Constitution of 1924, the new Constitution 
brings some significant changes to the political structure of the 
State. The principal change is in the system of government: 
the new Constitution clearly abandons the theory of the con- 
centration of powers and adopts the parliamentary system in 
its classical form, based on a non-rigid and flexible separation 


of powers and interplay between the Legislature and the | 


Executive. 
A. The Legislature 


The creation of a second Chamber constitutes a novel fea- | 


ture and a radical change in the Legislative branch. The idea 


of bicameralism had already been widely accepted for quite | 


some time by public opinion as a means of checks and balances 
and the opposition parties had openly committed themselves 
to it. However, much deliberation and discussion was needed 
when it came to deciding its composition and especially its 
powers — a problem which proved to be rather delicate and 
the outcome of which we shall presently see. 

The Parliament (The Grand National Assembly of Turkey) 
is then made up of two Chambers. The Lower Chamber (The 


National Assembly) is composed of 450 members elected by | 


general suffrage for a term of four years. The Upper Chamber 


(The Senate) is also based mainly on popular vote. Its 150 | 


members are equally elected by general suffrage! for a term 
of six years, one third of which being subject to renewal every 
second year, like the United States’ Senate. Only the qualifica- 
tions for election vary for the two Chambers; a minimum age 


of forty years and University education are required for the | 


Senators, whereas thirty years of age and literacy are the only 
conditions for election to the National Assembly. 

But the Senate also comprises a number of non-elected 
members. Fifteen senators are appointed by the President of 
the Republic from among people who distinguish themselves 
by their achievements in various walks of life. In addition to 


1 But the electoral system varies for the two Houses. The members of 
the National Assembly are elected on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion, whereas the majority system applies for the election of Senators. 
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this, ex-Presidents of the Republic and the twenty-three mem- 
bers of the National Unity Committee become de jure and 
life-members of the Senate (Thus, the makers of the Revolution 
are integrated — without much say — in the normal legislative 
machinery). 

The question of the respective powers of the two Chambers 
raised a heated argument in the Constituent Assembly. There 
appeared to be quite a strong tendency to put the Senate on 
equal footing with the National Assembly and granting it 
exactly the same powers as the Lower Chamber in every sphere. 
After long debates, this view was rejected and the principle — 
put forward by the Constitution Committee in the Bill — of the 
supremacy of the Lower Chamber was adopted. This solution 
prevailed not only because of the theoretical consideration that 
the National Assembly was the more truly representative body 
of the popular will, but also because of the weightier practical 
consideration of avoiding sterile conflicts between the two 
legislative bodies with ensuing stagnation and instability of the 
government. 

Consequently, the Cabinet is only responsible before the 
Lower House and needs to command a majority there. The 
ascendency of the National Assembly is also conspicuous in 
the law-making process and over the budget since it has the 
last word in these matters. However, it would be incorrect to 
infer from this that the role of the Senate is reduced to that of 
a mere advisory body or of a “‘debating assembly”, like the 
House of Lords. Although it cannot decide on the political 
responsibility of the Government and has no say on its fate, 
the Senate can play an effective part in the parliamentary 
control through such means as questions, general debates and 
parliamentary inquiries. 

The Senate has also substantial powers in the law-making 
process. In case of disagreement on a bill between the two 
Houses a joint committee is set up to smooth out the differ- 
ences. The text prepared by the committee goes to the National 
Assembly which has the choice of either adopting it or insisting 
on its own version. But if any amendment is adopted in the 
Senate by the absolute majority of its total members, the same 
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majority is required in the Assembly in order to override the | 


Senate’s opposition. In the same way, if a two-thirds majority 
is obtained in the Senate, a two-thirds majority is required in 
the Assembly. 

Considering the fact that in general large majorities are 
more easily mustered in the Upper Houses than in the Lower 





Houses, a strong opposition in the Senate is likely to be fatal | 


to a bill. We may therefore conclude that the powers of the 
Turkish Senate are far from being negligible and that a true 
bicameral system is provided by the Constitution. 


B. The Executive 


The Executive branch consists of the President of the 
Republic and the Cabinet (Council of Ministers). 

Under the new Constitution, as compared with the old 
régime, the office and powers of the President have assumed a 
character which is more in conformity with the pattern of the 
Head of State in a classical parliamentary system. Several new 
features have been introduced with a view to conferring on the 
President the role of the impartial arbiter, and, to some degree, 
the regulator of the political game. 

The President of the Republic is elected by the National 
Assembly and the Senate in a joint session from among the 








members of either House. His term of office is seven years —a | 
period which overlaps the terms of both Houses and thus | 


renders his position independent from them. (Whereas under 
the old Constitution the President was elected for the term of 
the parliament, which somewhat necessarily involved him in 
electoral campaigns and party politics.) He is not eligible for 


a second term — a provision devised to make his detachment | 
more complete and one which reflects the attitude that long | 


tenures are not beneficial to the health of democratic régimes, 
especially the young ones. 

The powers of the President of the Republic are quite varied 
and they pertain to both facets of the dual character of his 
office: he is, in fact, Head of the State and Head of the Execu- 
tive. It is in this latter capacity, for instance, that he presides, 
“whenever he deems it necessary”, over the Council of 
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Ministers. But having no political responsibility, he cannot act 
alone: all his decrees must be countersigned by a Minister. 
He has, properly speaking, no veto power over the legislation: 
he can merely request a fresh discussion on a law by returning 
it to parliament within ten days. If parliament passes the same 
law again (no special majority is necessary), then he can do 
nothing but promulgate it. 

Not the least important part of the powers of the President 
is his appointing power. The President of the Republic appoints, 
first of all, the Prime Minister; he also appoints, among others, 
fifteen members to the Senate and two judges to the Constitu- 
tional Court. Through these key appointments, the President 
can exercise a weighty balancing power and play an influential 
part in establishing or restoring political equilibrium. 

Although — as is apparent from the foregoing — the President 
of the Republic is no mere figurehead, the real power and 
responsibility for the high direction of the Executive rests with 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Council of Ministers (The Government) is composed 
of the Prime Minister and the Ministers. The Prime Minister 
is directly appointed by the President of the Republic from 
among the members of either House. The Ministers are chosen 
by the Prime Minister either from within Parliament or without 
and formally appointed by the President. The government thus 
formed has to present its programme to Parliament within a 
week and ask and obtain a vote of confidence in the National 
Assembly. 

The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible for the 
general policy of the government and each Minister is indivi- 
dually responsible for matters falling within his personal 
jurisdiction. The position of the Prime Minister appears to be 
somewhat more than that of a simple primus inter pares. The 
Constitution vests him with the authority of ensuring co- 
operation and harmony between the Ministries and super- 
vising the conduct of the general policy of the government. 
However, it is the Council of Ministers, as a collective body, 
that detains the highest decision-making authority and is, in 
fact, the chief executive organ. 
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As a corollary of the full adoption of the classical parlia- 
mentary system and as a means of counter-balancing the over- 
throwing power of the National Assembly, the Constitution 
invests the Executive with the power of dissolution. But, we 
should hasten to add that this is not an unconditional and 
automatic power like that enjoyed by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, for instance. The cautious attitude towards the 
Executive would not permit the makers of the Turkish Consti- 
tution to entrust it with so trenchant a weapon. They have 
devised therefore a rather limited and watered-down form of 
dissolution (the term of “dissolution” is not even used; it is 
called ‘‘the renewal of the elections” instead). This is how it 
operates: if, within a period of eighteen months the govern- 
ment is overthrown twice through lack of confidence by the 
National Assembly and a third motion of no-confidence is 
passed, the Prime Minister may ask the President of the 
Republic to decree new elections for the Lower House. Upon 
this request, and after consultation with the Presidents of both 
Houses, the President may decide to hold new elections. Even 
in this restricted form, the power thus granted to the Executive 
may save the government from being at the mercy of the 
Assembly (as was the case in the Third and Fourth French 
Republics) and help to ensure some degree of governmental 
stability, which it is intended to do. 


C. The Judiciary 


One cannot help being impressed by the particular stress laid | 


upon the principle of the independence of the judiciary in the 
new Constitution. Indeed, it appears to embody every possible 
measure one can think of in order to ensure the independence 
of the judges and to keep them sheltered against any form of 
political interference. This characteristic is the expression of 
yet another reaction against the reprehensible practices of the 
old régime, such as the pensioning off of a judge when this was 
“deemed necessary”’ by the government. 

Under the new Constitution the government has nothing 
to do with the appointment, promotion or removal of the 
judges. Any decision concerning the personal and professional 
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status of a judge is taken by a newly created autonomous 
organ called the High Council of the Judges. It is composed 
of 18 members, two-thirds of which are elected by and from 
among high-ranking judges, and one-third elected by the two 
Legislative Chambers from among distinguished lawyers in 
the country. (This last element was added in order to prevent 
the Council — and indeed the whole judicial profession — from 
becoming a closed co-optative caste.) 

But no doubt the most radical new feature of the present 
Constitution is the introduction of the judicial review of legisla- 
tive acts and the creation of a special Constitutional Court to 
perform it. When one considers that passing unconstitutional 
laws was one of the most serious charges levelled against the 
old régime (and one which eventually brought about its 
downfall), it is easy to realize the fundamental importance 
occupied by this problem in the construction of the new State 
machinery. The necessity of a judicial control designed to 
implement the supremacy of the Constitution was not even 
questioned. As for the means of effecting this control, it was 
thought better to set up a special Court for the purpose, as in 
West Germany and Italy, rather than entrust the task to the 
ordinary courts. The composition of the Constitutional Court 
was very important and various considerations had to be taken 
into account in fixing it. The determining factor was, of course, 
the role of the Court, which of necessity cannot be purely 
judicial, but by the very nature and implications of its decisions 
also bound to be to some extent political. Therefore the mem- 
bers of the Court should be equipped not only with technical 
knowledge of the law but also, at least some of them, with 
political wisdom and statesmanship. On the other hand, the 
institution of a “government by judges” had to be avoided. 

The framers of the new Constitution had these considera- 
tions in view when they fixed the composition of the Constitu- 
tional Court. Only eight out of fifteen of its members are 
elected by and from among judges of judicial and administra- 
tive High Courts. The remaining seven are drawn from among 
University professors, attorneys with at least fifteen years’ 
standing, and jurists who have previously held high judicial 

H 
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and two appointed by the President of the Republic. 
Cases involving claims of unconstitutionality can be brought 


posts. Five of these are elected by the Legislative Chambers | 





before the Constitutional Court either by direct appeal or by | 


way of incident. The President of the Republic and the political 


parties represented in Parliament have the right to challenge | 


directly the validity of a law within ninety days of its promul- 
gation. If the Court upholds this challenge, it can declare the 
law null and void. Also, the unconstitutionality of a law can 
be claimed any time by way of defence before an ordinary 
court — in which case the Constitutional Court again decides 
in the last resort and has the power of either invalidating the 
law or making simply an inter partes decision. 


As this brief outline shows, the Constitutional Court has 
been created, with great hopes and expectations, to play the | 


vital role of guardian of the Constitution. Whether it can fulfil 
this role and justify these hopes will depend largely on the 
calibre and the sagacity of the judges who will be called to sit 
on its exalted bench. 


Conclusion 


As a whole, whatever its technical defects may be, there can 
be little doubt as to the ideological character of the new 
Turkish Constitution. It is plainly anti-totalitarian and essen- 
tially democratic, reflecting a deep faith in the principles of 
individual freedom and government by consent. It is a 
testimony of the will to achieve ‘“‘true”’ democracy. 

But, after all, a Constitution is but a paper document; it is 
a programme, an organic frame. What matters is not so much 
what is written in it, but how this is interpreted and applied - 
whether it will become a living Constitution or turn into a 
dead-letter. 

In other and more plain words, will democracy work at last 
in Turkey? This is a question frequently asked these days, 
sceptically by some, anxiously by others, and to which it is not 
easy to provide a simple answer. The fact is that Turkey is at 
present in the throes of making an extremely difficult experi- 
ment — that of establishing normal democratic life after a 
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revolution and a period of military rule. And this in a country 
with no democratic tradition, where all previous efforts in this 
direction have ended in disillusionment. The magnitude of the 
problem cannot be ignored. 

The eventual success of the present experiment depends 
largely on two main factors. The first and most important is 
the conduct of the political parties which, incidentally, receive 
official recognition in the new Constitution as being“‘the in- 
dispensable elements of democratic political life”. It goes 
without saying that a democracy cannot live without organized 
political parties ;but it is also perfectly true, as Professor Georges 
Vedel has tersely put it, that “it may very well die on account 
of them’’. This remark is particularly valid in the present 
circumstances of Turkey. Ifthe political parties there (especially 
those formed recently to take the place of the defunct Demo- 
crat party) put the public interest before their self-interests and 
show a certain amount of dedication to democratic ideals, then 
parliamentary democracy will have a reasonable chance of 
taking root. If, on the contrary, they try to make capital out 
of current resentments, frustrations and latent religious reac- 
tion (with the result of dividing the nation into two enemy 
camps) and allow democracy to degenerate into demagogy 
and futile political bickerings, then another Army move and a 
fresh setback may well be predicted. 

The second important factor for the long-term success of 
democracy in Turkey is economic development. Like all other 


| economically under-developed countries, Turkey faces the 
tis | 


formidable task of conquering the problem of want and of 
raising, as rapidly as possible, the standard of living of its 
population — and, unlike most others, she means to do this 
within a democratic framework. Whether she succeeds or not 
will be another test for the democratic institutions of the free 
world. If, at this juncture, a strong and stable government 
manages to pull the country through the present narrow straits 
by promoting the basis of a healthy economy and a balanced 
plan of development, then half the battle will be won. 
Finally, one encouraging sign about the future of parlia- 


| mentary democracy in Turkey. The democratic way of life is 
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and the will to make the system work is becoming more and 
more diffused. This fact at least warrants us to say that hence- 
forth any retrograde revival of the single-party system or, for 
that matter, the establishment of any form of dictatorship has 
become extremely difficult, if not impossible. The cause of 
democracy may still have to face some ups and downs, but as 
long as its supporters keep up their relentless drive, one can 
be fairly confident that they will, in the long run, see it through 
to its final triumph. 


no longer just the dream of a handful of idealistic intellectuals | 
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The British Constitution. Sir Ivor Jennings. Cambridge 
University Press, fourth edition, 1961. 210 pp. Clothbound, 
21s. Paperback, ros. 6d. 

The first edition of this short book appeared in 1941, after 
the author’s two massive works of the same period, Parliament 
and Cabinet Government. Since that time the author has had a 
hand in some constitution-making outside these islands, and 
besides revising his larger works has made his study of political 
parties. This book is, then, a distillation of his vast knowledge 
and experience. “‘Sir Ivor”, we are told, “has borne particu- 
larly in mind the needs of readers in those countries in Africa 
and Asia which are now gaining their independence, and the 
text does not assume a close knowledge of British history’’. 
Not a close knowledge, perhaps, but certainly some knowledge. 
The first chapter begins with a reference to Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and there are many references to events of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries which the reader needs to be able to 
put in their context if he is to understand them. 

The content of this book is less exact and detailed than the 
title suggests. It is a commentary on the spirit of British govern- 
ment as a whole, without over-much concentration on its 
weak points, rather than a vehicle for conveying detailed in- 
formation. Above all it succeeds in showing how the two-party 
system, together with highly-developed discipline in the parties, 
tends to produce a government which is stable and secure yet 
always sensitive to the movements of public opinion. Pressure 
groups are discussed very briefly but adequately. In contrast, 
the early history of political parties receives a fairly extensive 
treatment. 

The discussion of the electoral system gives a full and very 
useful description of the systems of the alternative vote and 
the single transferable vote, as proposed by the Speaker’s 
Conference in 1918, though it is a little surprising to find no 
reference to other forms of proportional representation, which 
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by now are at least as relevant. Also, in the illustrations we 
are still given hypothetical candidates who include coalition 
unionists and a coalition liberal. The hypothetical cases used 





as illustrations might usefully have been based on existing | 
parties rather than on the very short-lived ones of the time of | 


the 1918 Speaker’s Conference. 

In relation to the space given to the early history of parties, 
that given to the House of Commons (21 pages) is rather short 
and bare of detail. The chapter on the House of Lords is fifteen 
pages long, but much of it is on the relation between the two 
Houses and on reforms, achieved or proposed. Sir Ivor him- 
self even suggests a plan for a new Upper House. 

In producing a book of this size, the great problem is to 
know what to leave out. This problem has been well solved 
here, and the book gives a useful general survey, most valuable 
perhaps to readers who already know something about the 
subject. PETER BROMHEAD 


The Law of International Institutions in Europe. Being 
an Account of Some Recent Developments in the Field of 
International Law. A. H. Robertson. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press— USA: Oceana Publications Inc., 1961. 140pp. 

During and immediately after the First World War Britain 
was leading in the field of both the theory and the practice of 
international organization. One has only to remember the 
pioneering studies of such men as L. Woolf, Sir Arthur Salter, 

Garwin or Lord Hankey. Working with them were those 

statesmen and economists who — like Lord Keynes or Lord 

Robert Cecil — strove to fill the empty shell of the Wilsonian 


League of Nations with an effective machinery for economic | 


and social co-operation and administration. Jean Monnet, 
who survived most of them, was in fact an intimate collaborator 
and probably pupil of those men who have built up the machi- 
nery for war-time co-operation between the allies and had 
then attempted to rebuild this machinery for peace-time 
purposes on a broader basis. 


Since then the “Continentals” - led by Monnet — have | 


advanced from “intergovernmentalism” advocated by the 
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British in the 1920s, towards “‘Supranationalism” and are 
forging ahead towards “Federalism”, thus outpacing the 
British both in theory and practice. 

A. H. Robertson (B.C.L. Oxon, Barrister at Law and former 
Fellow of the Harward Law School) belongs to those English- 
men who didn’t mark time since the new breath-taking 
developments of “‘regionalism”’ which have taken place on the 
other side of the Channel. He took an active part in the work 
associated with the new European institutions, especially in 
connection with the Council of Europe. During the last few 
years he has published three important studies on the problems 


| of European integration and he also participated in the work 
; to | 


of the Editorial Committee entrusted with the preparation of 
the European Year Book. Now the Manchester University Press 
has published — with an introduction by Prof. B. A. Wortley — 
his five lectures given at Manchester University at the invita- 
tion of the Melland Schill Memorial Fund. 

Without neglecting the structural-functional analysis of 
international organizations, which was the great contribution 
to international studies by the British school, the author high- 
lights the problems in which he has a particular interest, 
namely the legal aspects of the new regional institutions as well 
as the recent changes of the law governing the relations of states 
which result from these institutional novelties. Nearly half of 
his book is devoted to analysing the development of an 
European machinery destined to secure individual human 
rights on the international level. The other half of the book 
deals with the legal as well as functional problems of the 
“Different Expressions of the European Idea”, from the 
Bruxelles Treaty Organization to the economic communities 
of the Six, and the O.C.E.D. He analyses in greater detail the 
powers, composition and procedures of the Assembly of the 
Council of Europe. 

It was the self-appointed task of the latter organization to 
draft and submit for ratification to individual states the 
“European Convention on Human Rights,” and also, to 
develop a machinery to guarantee these rights. A novel pro- 
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and European Court of Human Rights was also developed. 
This was certainly an exciting and important step in the quest 
for the rule of law in world affairs — a step which has not 
hitherto been taken very seriously in Westminster or Whitehall 
yet. It is gratifying to learn from Mr. Robertson’s valuable 
study that Europe has once again quietly established a system 
of ideas and institutions which are regarded by enlightened 
and progressive people in other Continents as worthy of study | 
and practical application. Joun Eros 





A Short History of the Labour Party. Henry Pelling. 
Macmillan. vii+135 pp. 21s 

It is a fairly popular misconception among academics that | 
the history of the British Labour movement is an over-populated 
territory in which all but the remoter spaces have been ex- 
plored. This is not so at all. Enclosing as it does a large part of 
Britain’s social and political history in the twentieth century, 
the country is too vast for it to have been prospected at this 
stage by more than a small number of writers. No doubt the 
formation in 1960 of a Society for the Study of Labour History 
will hasten the process of discovery. 

Two main difficulties lie in the way of the serious student of 
British Labour history and, in fact, one of these is the shortage 
of reliable and scholarly works. It is true that there have been 
a few excellent books on special aspects or short periods — in 
the former category one thinks of Martin Harrison’s study 
Trade Unions and the Labour Party since 1945 and in the latter 
R. W. Lyman’s First Labour Government or R. Bassett’s Nineteen 
thirtyone — but the would-be writers of more comprehensive 
works have been deterred by the poverty of the secondary 
sources, such as trade-union histories and autobiographies of 
Labour leaders. Indeed until now there have only been two 
general works of any merit. These are G. D. H. Cole’s History 
of the Labour Party from 1914 which one might describe as an 
“organizational history” very much dependent as it is on 
Annual Conference Reports, and Francis Williams’s Fifly 
Years’ March, a journalistic work which, however, possibly 








captures the spirit of Labour’s advance more perceptively. 
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The other obstacle to the student is the problem of “‘commit- 
ment’’. It is contended by some that the Labour historian 
should be involved with his subject to a degree that a pro- 
fessional historian would not be, and a natural result of this in 
the past has been the production of books that were not always 
conspicious for their objectivity. Perhaps since Labour came 
to power the need for the preacher-cum-propagandist has 
diminished and lately Alan Bullock has shown how sympatheti- 
cally an uncommitted historian can deal with a Labour topic. 
Consequently more recent historians have taken the view that 
if the plain facts are allowed to speak for themselves the final 
verdict on the rise of Labour is bound not to be an unfavour- 
able one. 

Henry Pelling belongs to the latter group of Labour hist- 
orians. In this, his latest book, he provides an objective but not 
unsympathetic account of the Labour Party from its founda- 
tion to the present day, no mean task in such a short space. 
Yet the author accomplishes it with his characteristic concise- 
ness and lucidity. The pace does not slacken though as one 
approaches the present day the narrative is necessarily based 
on less and less material. 

Mr. Pelling says in his opening chapter that an explanation 
of the relative homogeneity of British labour at the end of the 
nineteenth century lies in the “‘realm of the sociologist and the 
economic historian”. In that realm no doubt lie many of 
the answers to the basic problems of the Labour historian. 
While the author does not venture far into economic history, 
one could argue that his whole vision has been coloured by the 
spectacles of the political sociologist. He is always alert for 
the regional or sectional influence, though when considering 
the factor of class he is naturally restricted by the shortage of 
reliable data. 

The final result is a penetrating little book. The acuteness 
of its analysis is revealed in the chapter titles with which 
Mr. Pelling perceptively divides up his period. ““The General 
Council’s Party” is an especially apt description of the 1930’s. 
Of course the doctrinal quarrels and the industrial background 
receive only slight attention; and consequently drama is not 
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a quality of these pages. Yet in spite of its brevity here is a 

book admirably suited to complement Cole and serve as an 

introduction to any course on the history of the Labour Party. 
FRANK BEALEY 


Defence by Committee: The British Committee of 
Imperial Defence, 1885-1959. Franklyn A. Johnson. 
Oxford University Press, 1960. vii-++-416 pp. 50s. 


In the preparation of this historical study of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence the President and Professor of Govern- 
ment of Jacksonville University has consulted a bewildering 
number of memoirs and biographies, examined a mass of 
parliamentary papers and debates, and cabinet papers, and 
has talked to a number of prominent public servants who have 
been associated with it. From these sources he has pieced to- 
gether a careful account of the antecedents, the creation and 
the development of the C.I.D. from 1885-1959. 

Professor Johnson distinguishes the higher organization for 
defence in time of peace — “defence by committee”’ — from that 
used in time of war, and deals only briefly with the defence 
organization of the first and second World Wars. The distinc- 
tion is misleading. In his preoccupation with “defence by 
committee” and the narrowness of his interpretation of this 
unique concept, Professor Johnson ignores the essential unity 
and the continuous evolution of the organization for defence 
in peace and war. In saying that Lloyd George’s War Cabinet 
used the C.I.D.’s secretariat and supporting procedures but 
that it was substantially unlike the C.I.D. he misunderstands 
the nature of the higher organization for defence. It is signifi- 
cant not that the War Cabinet was unlike the C.I.D. but that 
it was the C.I.D. on a war footing. And, whilst appreciating 
that the C.I.D. developed empirically in response to the chal- 
lenge of situation and circumstance he completely fails to see 
the dependence of this growth upon the experience gained in 
the exceptional circumstances of the wars when the challenge 
was greatest. When the C.I.D. was reconstituted after the 
first World War it absorbed this experience. For example, 
the failure of combined planning so apparent throughout the 
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war led directly to the demand for the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee in the 1920’s; and the need for unified control at the 
top to the creation of a Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence in 1936. Similarly, the experience of the second 


| World War, and the lessons learned by Churchill’s War 


Cabinet organization were incorporated by Attlee in the new 


| defence organization of 1946. The trend towards greater 


centralization which had been evident in the war organization 
was written into Cmd. 6923: “Central Organization for 
Defence.” Professor Johnson does not see these changes as part 


| of a continuous process: he writes about the “demise” of the 
| G.I.D. in 1946. Continuity, flexibility, and adaptability have 
| been the outstanding characteristics of the higher organization 


for defence. In this book they are obscured by Professor 
Johnson’s false dichotomy. 

One man bestrides the years of this book like a Colossus: 
Lord Hankey. His name appears on almost every page, and 
from them he emerges as an influential and powerful figure not 
only in the development of the C.I.D. and defence organiza- 
tion with which his name is invariably linked, but also in the 
resolution of defence problems and the formulation of policy 
in governments from Asquith to Winston Churchill. The 


| amount of power which he gathered into his own hands during 
| these years, and his indispensability to the governmental pro- 
| cess, were vividly revealed upon his retirement when his 


duties were shared amongst three other officials. Amongst the 


| best pages in the book are those which tell of Hankey’s stub- 
| born opposition to the creation of a Minister of Defence for 


such a minister “would come between me and the Prime 
Minister;” and his “‘writing down” of the powers of the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence in 1936. Lord 
Chatfield who was the second and last of these ministers with- 
out power or responsibility tells how Hankey actually drafted 
the reports of the Chiefs of Staff Committee “padding and 
altering them to encourage cabinet approval of large defence 
appropriations”. More startling than this is the revelation that 
Hankey wanted to keep the secretaryship of the C.I.D. in his 
hands “‘in order to have a say in policy;” and his admission: 
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“I tried my damnedest to make the system of serving two 
masters (cabinet and C.I.D.) work, but by then I was almost 
a master myself!”” When Hankey’s part in the working of the 
C.1.D. is eventually revealed to the public it will come as no 


surprise to learn that his power far exceeded that usually 


exercised by a public servant. 


An assumption which underlies the whole of the book, and | 


one to which Professor Johnson refers again and again, is the 


inevitability of war and the failure of those in positions of | 


responsibility to make adequate preparations for it. Absolved 
from this criticism are a few seers and prophets — Esher, 
Haldane and Balfour before 1914, Churchill and Hankey in 


the inter-war period. Those who lack these gifts, and they | 


include the ordinary Briton who, Professor Johnson tells us, 
was generally unobservant of the changes in the balance of 
power before 1914, are roundly condemned. As a result the 
book has an irritating air of omniscience and hindsight. 

Professor Johnson’s assiduity and attention to detail which 
leads him to repetition and long-windedness at times, is proof 
against the tedium of indexing and compiling a bibliography: 
both are excellent. 

Maurice WRIGHT 


The Life of Henry Brougham to 1830. Chester W. New. 
Oxford, 1961. xi+458 pp. 50s. 

All who were privileged to know this most gifted of Canadian 
historians will rejoice that, at long last, the first volume of his 
Life of Brougham is now published, but they deeply lament 
that in August 1960 he died at the age of seventy-seven, after 
a long and painful illness which at times completely incapaci- 
tated him, and leaving his second volume unwritten. The book 
had occupied him for nearly thirty years. Its progress had 
been impeded, initially, by the difficulties he experienced in 
securing access to the Brougham MSS. which became avail- 
able to some few privileged people after May 1939 when they 
were sold at Sothebys and purchased by the late C. K. Ogden, 
of “Basic English ’fame. Ogden ensured the safety of this great 
collection by depositing it for the duration of the War in the 
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Reading University Library under my care and supervision. 
Even when it returned to the Orthological Institute in Gordon 
Square in 1945, however, it was jealously guarded by its owner, 
who allowed no one unrestricted access to it, and it was not 
until some time after it was again sold, for deposit in University 
College, London, in 1953, that Professor New was in a position 
to see all he wanted. 

When, before the publication as long ago as 1927 of my 
own study of Brougham’s political career to 1835 (Lord 
Brougham and the Whig Party) I sought permission to see these 
MSS. the Lord Brougham of the time was unco-operative, in- 
forming me that he had seen in them nothing of any value. 
In fact, these MSS. alone, comprising perhaps 60,000 docu- 
ments, necessitated another study of Brougham’s career, and 
to them have been added, since the War, many collections of 
superb value to the historian of the period, some, but not all of 
which, New was able to consult. 

So, in many respects, this is a most satisfying volume. There 
are admirable accounts, at quite sufficient length, of Broughams 
connection with the Edinburgh Review, his crusade, first against 
the slave trade and later against slavery itself; his activities 
as legal adviser to Queen Caroline, his work for popular educa- 
tion, his contribution to the founding of London University, 
and his advocacy of legal reform. 

New was clearly much more interested in Brougham’s work 
for social reform than in Brougham the careerist politician, 
and he never became fully immersed in the politics of the 
period. For example, if he had been, he would not have re- 
ferred to a general election in January 1807 (page 35), to 
Thurlow as Lord Chancellor from 1804 to 1806 (page 81), to 
William Roscoe the historian and Whig Member for Liverpool 
as Thomas Roscoe (page 70), to the 1819 Act as the first 
Factory Act (page 180), to Canning’s age as 52 in 1812 (he 
was 42) on page 74, to Grey’s statement in 1822 that no Whig 
Government could be formed unless Brougham were in the 
Cabinet (pages 266, 322): what Grey said was that Brougham 
must be in the Government, obviously as Attorney-General, 
and as such he would certainly not have been in the Cabinet. 
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So great is the accumulation of new material for the history | ther 
of this period that it is possible for anyone to devote half a | taxe 
working life to a study of Brougham, or of any of the greater | base 
men of the time, and yet miss out many important points. On | payi 
the very first page, for example, where reference is made to | 
Brougham’s parentage, nothing is said about the date of his | class 
father’s marriage (which Brougham carefully concealed when | abili 
writing his Memoirs, though he did give the date of his father’s __ into 
birth) ; and this date seems to have been omitted from every ,_ offic 
work of reference, including the Complete Peerage. New must | to b 
have overlooked a document in the Brougham MSS. which, | and 
if accurate, would indicate that Brougham was conceived out =‘ The 
of wedlock. The copy of the marriage records, extracted fromthe men 
City of Edinburgh records on 31st July 1843, wouldseemtoprove char 
that the marriage took place on 22nd May 1778, not 1777, | 0-0 
and Brougham was born the following September. The matter | eng 
was surely worth investigating. Similarly, there is no reference | lea! 
to Lord Lauderdale’s efforts to get Brougham a seat in | give 
Parliament at the end of 1807, none to the Duke of Bedford’s | tion 
willingness to provide for him before he actually did so in 1810, | 181 
nor to the reluctance of the Grenvilles to see Brougham in the | grea 
House of Commons (they hoped that the Duke would nomi- | did 
nate Lord Robert Spencer.) The fact that, in 1812, before the | not! 
general election or during its progress, Brougham was con- | ing ' 
sidering possibilities other than Liverpool — at Worcester, at | tion 
Lincoln, at Canterbury, at Westminster, at Hertford and at | Pon: 
Wareham -— is not mentioned. On the personal side, we are | doct 
told very little about his family relationships — his love affair Eldc 
with Caroline St. Jules, his scandalous association with | vest 
Harriette Wilson, his relations with his wife, his attitude to | as C 
their having children (he: “Youdoannoy me”; she: complaints, | who 
of “that person”; “‘a kind husband! God forbid these and other .|_ diffe 
things far heavier may make me live to hate him!”: he: “I | 
never wish to see one [a child] again!”’) All this is of sufficient 





interest to be worked out in detail. Eng 
On page 149 there is a surprising misunderstanding of ¢ 
Brougham’s views on parliamentary reform. Elswhere it is BS 


rightly said that he consistently advocated household suffrage; of T 
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there, it is said that he advocated votes for all who paid direct 
taxes. There was a world of difference between an electorate 
based on a direct taxation qualification and one based on rate- 
paying. 

New believed that Brougham was the victim of his middle- 
class origin; that the great Whig families, jealous of his vast 
ability and power of popular appeal, resented his intrusion 
into their small, exclusive circle, and denied him the highest 
office in the party because he was a novus homo. This I believe 
to be a myth, invented by Radical publicists like Roebuck, 
and repeated in our own day by writers like G. T. Garratt. 
The other view, with which I am whole-heartedly in agree- 
ment, is that Brougham was the victim of his own defects of 
character. An incurable egoist, he was incapable of working 
co-operatively and harmoniously with colleagues for any 
length of time, as his four years in office as Lord Chancellor 
clearly show. In a short review, one illustration only can be 
given. If the alternative theory were correct, how is the selec- 
tion of Tierney as leader of the Whig party in the Commons in 
1818 to be explained? Brougham was a far abler man, a far 
greater man. What advantages had Tierney that Brougham 
did not possess? What were his aristocratic connections ? Was 
not his father a merchant trading with the Peninsula and sell- 
ing oranges and sherry? Yet Tierney’s lack of family connec- 
tion proved no obstacle to his election as leader after George 
Ponsonby’s death — just as, in the Tory party, Addington, a 
doctor’s son, became the first middle-class Prime Minister; as 
Eldon, the son of a coal merchant wko was said to have in- 
vested his savings in a public-house, became Lord Chancellor; 
as Canning overcame the even greater obstacle of a mother 
who had been on the stage and had illegitimate children by 
different fathers. 

A. ASPINALL 


English Radicalism. The End? S. Maccoby. Allen & Unwin. 
628 pp. 70s. 
This book is the sixth and presumably the final volume 
of Dr. Maccoby’s studies of Radicalism in England; it is 
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because it is so clumsily written, with involved and broken- 
backed sentences and weary repetition of adjectives and phrases, 


but more because this text, such as it is, is broken in pieces by | 


huge slabs of footnotes in small type, occupying often more 
than half the page, which render consecutive reading practi- 
cally impossible. Nor are these footnotes confined, as footnotes 


regrettable that it can only be described as outstandingly bad, | 
In the first place, it is very laborious to read. This is partly | 







should be, to references and helpful elucidation of points; | 
whole chunks of history are buried in them. To cite only two | 


examples out of many, the whole of the militant suffrage 
campaign and its reasons, and the Marconi scandal, are com- 
pressed into two footnotes. Any competent historian works his 
history into his text, and does not expound it in perpetual 
asides. 

The blurb states that the book is “richer” than its predeces- 
sors in quotation from contemporary authors. Fuller it may be; 
but the quotations (some in text, some in footnote) are un- 
digested, often unexplained, and heavily biased. The great 
bulk of them - literally, yards - come from the files of The 
Nation after 1914; and, great paper though The Nation was in 
its heyday, no one in his senses would maintain that it was the 
sole journalistic repository of radical thought. In contrast, there 
are a couple of brief quotations from the Manchester Guardian, 
a handful from the News and the Chronicle, and nothing what- 
ever from the Cambridge Magazine or the New Statesman. (There 
are a good many from two twenty-year old books by Caroline 
Playne, which give some excellent specimens of war-hysteria 
in 1914-18; but have not much to do with Radicalism). In 
quoting from books, as in his rather random bibliography, Dr. 
Maccoby shows himself quite uncritical of his sources. He 
gives a page to a manifesto of that tiny breakaway the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain; for the Labour Party he relies on an 
ephemeral book by one John Scanlon, a disgruntled man of 
1931, the biography of MacDonald written by his resentful 
secretary MacNeill Weir, evidence from that highly unreliable 
collection the Holmes-Laski letters, and the more waspish re- 
marks in Beatrice Webb’s Diaries. 
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These “sources” are illuminating. Besides its other faults, 
Dr. Maccoby’s book is consumed with a venomous hatred of 
Labour and Socialism in all its forms, and denies categorically 
that they have, or ever had, anything to do with Radical 
thought or Radical measures. He “‘smears”’ people like Hardie, 
Margaret MacDonald, Gandhi and George Lansbury in foot- 
notes; he has no reference either to Labour and the New Social 
Order or to Let us Face the Future, the programme which won in 
1945. Of that election he makes the amazing assertion that 
the Labour majority was principally due to “the fear that 
demobilization might not be as prompt under Churchill as 
under Labour’’; and of Labour’s record on the London County 
Council, he can only say that, against the extravagent promises 
of 1937, the Municipal Reformers “‘failed to get an ‘Economy’ 
rally from the Ratepayers’ Association sufficient to withstand 
the alleged (sic) enthusiasm excited in London’s poorer and 
grimier quarters” — and so, aided by Hitler’s war, remained 
in power for a long long time. 

What can an honest reviewer say, except to advise the stud- 
ent of Radicalism to turn back to Sir Robert Ensor’s England, 
1870 to 1914, and to Charles Mowat’s Britain Between the Wars? 
At least he will find a connected and intelligible narrative and 
something about Radicalism in the twentieth century. 

MARGARET COLE 


The Northerners - A Study in the reign of King John. 
J. C. Holt. Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 255 pp. 42s. 
Historians of John’s reign have now at their disposal a con- 
siderable bulk of printed source material, and the author in his 
preface pays tribute to those who have played a part in its 
publication. The toil involved in such work is more than re- 
paid with the appearance of a study as critical and penetrating 
as The Northerners, which takes a very high place among recent 
works on this reign. The arrangement is descriptive rather than 
chronological. The first five chapters are concerned with the 
personnel involved, separate chapters being devoted to barons 
and knights, concluding with a survey of the personal and 
tenurial bonds that linked those in the north. The next three 
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deal with events from 1212 to 1216. The last five are concerned 
with causes of grievance. The author’s task thus differs in each 
of the three sections. In the first he attempts to define and 
isolate the Northerners, a task accomplished with marked 
success and including an excellent feudal history of the north 
for this period. The object of the second section is to pick out 
the part played by a group in nation-wide events. Treatment 
is fair and critical, but inevitably presumes considerable 
knowledge of the happenings of 1212-16; and there is a danger 
that readers may exaggerate the role of the Northerners in 
these events. The third section has chapters on the loss of 
Normandy, Law and Custom, the Government of the North, 
and the King’s Friends, the object being to consider the activi- 
ties of the central authority in relation to the north and its 
problems. Here the author does not presume knowledge on 
the readers’ part, and the result is an admirable survey of 
John’s administration and government with examples taken, 
in the main, from the north. It is invidious to single out one 
chapter for special praise, but that on The King’s Friends de- 
serves individual mention. The style of the book is so clear and 
concise and the evidence so well marshalled that it is difficult 
at times to remember that in most cases motive can be assumed 
only from bald entries in financial and administrative records. 
The work thus fully justifies its claim to be “‘A study in the 
reign of King John” but, inevitably, it has also to be regarded 
as one of the many studies concerned with aspects of the pro- 
blem of the North. That problem existed from Roman, or pre- 
Roman, times to the seventeenth century, and the claim that 
John’s northern activities “marked the final integration of the 
north into the English realm” (p. 197) is dubious. But the 
detailed evidence assembled and its critical treatment make 
this a most important contribution to the history of the north, 
and worth a place beside Rachel Reid’s great work. Another 
general subject that pervades the book is the character of the 
king. Modern historical scholarship has discounted much 
written by monastic historians and has given increasing recog- 
nition to his administrative ability, but both men of his own 
day and historians have recognized that he dominated his age. 
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That this “‘too supple, too clever king” (p. 255) rather than 
the Northerners should dominate this book is a further tribute 
to the author’s insight. 
Dr. Hilton is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of 
writing and a major addition to scholarship. 
C. F. Stave 


The Constitution and Government of Ghana. L. Rubin 
and P. Murray. Sweet and Maxwell. 310 pp. 50s. 

The authors of this book are both lecturers in law in Ghana 
and the inclusion of the word government in their title does 
not mean that they leave the narrow path of legal prescription 
to explore the surrounding jungle of politics. It merely means 
that they seek to describe the country’s public law as a whole 
including such topics as the law relating to the public service, 
local government or nationality. Their aim is “simple exposi- 
tion rather than searching legal analysis” and such analysis 
is, inevitably, an exercise in hypothesis since the necessary 
body of judicial interpretation does not yet exist. They have 
certainly produced a useful outline of the country’s public law 
as it has emerged since the Republican Constitution of 1960 
came into operation. 

Several issues arise in connection with the Republican Con- 
stitution (the text of which is conveniently included as an 
appendix to the book). They include the extent to which the 
Declaration of Fundamental Principles (which the President is 
required to make immediately after his assumption of office) 
creates rights capable of being enforced, the scope of judicial 
review, the implications of the provision authorising the 
surrender of the whole or any part of the sovereignty of Ghana 
to a union of African states, and the value of the entrench- 
ment of parts of the Constitution which are amendable only 
after approval by a simple majority in a referendum. The 
authors inevitably do little more than explain the issues in- 
volved. On the question whether the fairly numerous provisions 
of the Constitution which differ from those of the draft Con- 
stitution could be declared void by the Supreme Court on the 
ground that they were not based upon the acceptance of the 

1* 
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people in the plebiscite, it may be doubted whether sufficient 
weight is given to the express provisions of the Constituent 
Assembly and Plebiscite Act (No. 1 of 1960) which conferred 
on the Constituent Assembly full power “‘to enact such pro- 
visions for . . . a new Constition as it thinks fit” and merely | 
authorised it to order the holding of a plebiscite “to inform 
itself as to the wishes of the people”. | 

Rather optimistically, the authors suggest that their book | 
“‘may well come to be regarded as a study of African constitu- 
tional ideas”. But such discussion as it contains of ideas is 
rather jejune and it conspicuously lacks any comparative study 
of other African constitutions especially those of the French- 
speaking territories whose post-independence constitutions 
(enacted in 1960-61) show a similar magnification of the 
executive at the expense of the assembly, and also cannot really 
be understood without reference to the fundamental tissue of 
the new African political systems, the structure and function- | 
ing of the party. 

One author is South African and the other American which 
may account for an occasional uncertain touch in dealing with | 
this country: the idea for example that policemen and judges, | 
to say nothing of local government officers, are regarded in | 
Britain as civil servants (p. 116) is bizarre. The index stops at | 
W and most of the entries under that letter are duplicated 
while on p. 163 the title of Mr. Amery’s well known book 
Thoughts on the Constitution is misquoted and the reference given | 
is evidently wrong. 


KENNETH ROBINSON 
The Bored Electors. Christopher Martin. Darton, Longman 
& Todd. Clothbound 21s. Paperback 15s. 

Are we too glib in our stock approaches to the problems of 
democracy? Mr. Martin thinks so. The concepts of right on | 
one hand and duty on the other, the desirability of a two-party 
political system, the danger of one-man government, the need 
for community spirit — it is time, he thinks, that all these 
hallowed ideas should be shown to be the husks thay have be- 
come. In turn he subjects each of them (and many other 
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accepted clichés of our political and sociological language) 
to a brisk, but thoughtful, attack. 

Yet he is not writing as an iconoclast; he is anxious not so 
much to demolish, as to reconstruct. In place of our usual 
antithesis between rights and duties, for instance, he argues 
that we should look instead to a new balance between our 
privileges and our responsibilities. He sets out to redefine 
what, in our day and age, should be the relationship 
between the State and the individual. The conclusions he 
comes to — the need for changes in our educational outlook, 
the need for society to look to the Church for its model — may 
not be original; other people have reached the same conclu- 
sions, but at least he reaches them by a path which is all his 
own. 

Mr. Martin ranges so widely that many readers who may 
be convinced by his main thesis will yet take up arms against 
him on some of the side issues which he raises. Some readers 
may for example consider that the attempt, at the heart of his 
argument, to justify public apathy towards local and national 
causes is unsuccessful. Thus, speaking of the lack of interest 
shown in local government, he writes: 

“To wish that things were otherwise, to campaign for a 

more general participation, is to press for a more regimented 

democracy. It is a desire of the orderly mind, which likes 
everybody to do what other people do. This is alien to the 
spirit of liberal democracy.” 
Again, he goes out of his way to emphasise the futility of 
different forms of public protest. But in doing so he overlooks 
the value of these forms to the aggrieved people who use them; 
in writing for lively minds, in other words, he occasionally lays 
himself open to a charge of lacking heart. 

Nevertheless, it is right that we should not accept without 
question the tired maxims of yesterday’s constitutionalists. It 
is a time when, in the fever of world events, we are trying to 
pass on to others the merits of our own political system. In these 
circumstances, it is essential that the ideas we enjoin and the 


e be- | phrases we use should be realistic. For that reason this book, 
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which is admirably provocative, and gives judgment at some 
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point on almost every important aspect of our political and 
social life today, is as timely as it is readable. 
Davip Princ 


The First Whigs. The Politics of the Exclusion Crisis, 
1678-83. J. R. Jones. Published for the University of 
Durham by Oxford University Press. 1961. viii+-224 pp. 
30s. 

A thorough study of this important episode in the history of 
Stuart England has long been wanted. The immediate effect 
of the Exclusion crisis was negligible, but it stimulated the 
development after 1688 of ideas and techniques of political 
organization which were to be the commonplaces of the eight- 
eenth century. And in itself it illuminates some significant 
areas of seventeenth-century political structure. 


The reasons for the failure of the Exclusion policy in 1681 


are obvious enough. James, Duke of York, whose religion was 
the primary cause of the attempt to set him aside from the 
succession, had not then shown himself as the reckless 
tyrant that he was to seem in 1688. The Tories, supporters of 
the Church of England and of hereditary monarchy, were not 
yet compelled to choose between the two, but hoped for a 
reasonable, moderate, and above all a short interlude of 
Catholic government, for James’s daughters were unshakably 
Protestant. Though later events provided the Exclusionists of 
1679-81 with a reputation for foresight, at the time they 
represented no more than a skilfully-organized faction, cleverly 
led and favoured by circumstances. Their success, such as it 
was, reflected Shaftesbury’s flair for moulding together public 
agitation with carefully planned parliamentary tactics. With- 
out the support of ‘Tories and Churchmen, however, there was 
no likelihood that a parliamentary regulation of the succession 
to the throne could have been secured; if the king stood firm 
the ultimate choice could only be submission or rebellion, and 
even Shaftesbury’s chief supporters shrank from the second. 
The world of the Exclusion crisis was still the world of 1641. 


The opposition to the crown had no effective channel outside | 


the House of Commons, and Parliament could not yet ensure 
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its continued sitting independent of the king. There was no 
repetition of the statute by which the Long Parliament in 
1641 had prevented dissolution without its own consent, so 
that as soon as Charles II was able to do without Parliament 
the crisis died away. 

The interest of the crisis rests therefore upon the organiza- 
tion and composition of Shaftesbury’s following in the Com- 
mons and in the country, their parliamentary tactics and 
public propaganda. Dr. Jones maintains that their overwhelm- 
ing concentration on the one measure of Exclusion and the 
general acceptance of Shaftesbury’s leadership by the various 
opposition groups constitute them as a political party in a 
sense hitherto unique, and distinct also from the factions of 
the next century. It is perhaps questionable whether they were 
as singular as this. Bolingbroke’s attempted organization of 
the parliamentary opposition to Walpole’s administration, for 
example, has many affinities with that of the Exctusionists; 
indeed Bolingbroke seems to have recognised his debt to 
Shaftesbury. And Shaftesbury, like Bolingbroke, quickly found 
that the apparent unanimity of his following disguised only 
thinly a discordance of interests that pulled it apart as soon as 
the immediate crisis was past. It is true, as Dr. Jones claims, 
that “issues” played a real part in the countrywide agitation 
fanned by Shaftesbury’s propaganda; it is also true that similar 
techniques employed by Bolingbroke, Wilkes, Wyvill and 
other eighteenth-century agitators stirred the electorate 
to a consciousness of constitutional questions that occasion- 
ally broke through the hardening political control of the 
time. 

The threads which connected the Exclusion crisis with the 
politics of the next century were only temporarily broken, 
therefore, by the king’s victory in 1681-3. Not only did the 
crisis produce, in Locke’s best-known tract, the classic justifica- 
tion of the eighteenth-century constitution; it also rehearsed 
some of the standard techniques of later political agitation. 
Dr. Jones has made a valuable contribution to an important 
and topical historical theme. 

E. A. SMitH 
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Nigeria — The Prospects for Democracy. Chief H. O. 
Davies. Weidenfeld and Nicolson 125 pp. 18s. 

This book is valuable for at least three reasons: first, be- 
cause it addresses itself to the most important question raised 
by the advent of self-government to Nigeria; second, because 
it faces the dangers realistically and recognizes the tribal and 
sectarian rivalries that threaten the unity of the country; and 
thirdly, because it is carefully, moderately and fairly argued. 

As the Premier of the Federation points out in his foreword 
Chief Davies is extremely well qualified for the task he set him- 
self. After graduating in 1936, he became Secretary-General 
of the Nigerian Youth Movement, and the founder of the 
Daily Service, the official organ of the Movement. He was thus 
one of the leading and best-known nationalists before Indepen- 
dence. 

After examining the factors which have led to the break- 
down of parliamentary democracy in Burma, Pakistan and the 
Sudan, and to the apparent drift to single party government 
in Ghana, Chief Davies asks himself whether a similar fate is 
likely to befall Nigeria. He does not minimise the risks: he 
recognises that the spirit of democracy is even more necessary 
than the institutions of parliamentary and cabinet government, 
and sees clearly that democratic government is more likely to 
be stable when “political, social, and economic development 
progress at the same rate”. Moreover he recognises that none 
of these conditions can be taken for granted in the present con- 
dition of Nigeria, and that, in particular, rapid and substantial 
economic development is vital if democratic institutions are 
to have a fair chance of survival. 

Indeed, it seems to appear to the Premier of the Federation 
that, in his laudable desire to face facts, Chief Davies has been 
too gloomy. For Chief Davies claims that the coalition between 
N.P.C. and N.C.N.C. is likely to be unstable because it is 
based on nothing stronger than expediency and mutual dis- 
trust of the A.G. The Prime Minister disputes this, and states 
that the coalition government is stable and that there is in the 
Federal House of Representatives “a strong coalition with a 
critical, virile and intelligent opposition”’. 
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The study for this book was undertaken at the Centre for 
International Affairs at Harvard, and Chief Davies clearly 
shows that he has been deeply impressed by what he knows of 
the working of American government. He admits that the 
British system of cabinet government is preferable to the 
American presidential system where quick decisions are re- 
quired. But he believes a developed two-party system is neces- 
sary for its success. He further suggests that in newstates “where 
a two-party system is likely to develop into a multi-party 
system of coalitions, any system along the lines of the presiden- 
tial system where the executive government stands apart from 
the legislature is a more suitable alternative’. 

One might well ask, however, whether Nigerian leaders who 
have already enjoyed the concentration of power of the British 
cabinet system would be ready to surrender it in favour of the 


| separation of powers of the American system. Nigeria has ur- 


gent economic and social problems and the need for strong, 
decisive government is undisputed. 

It is heartening, however, that Chief Davies should be able 
to conclude his study in an optimistic vein. The prospects for 
democracy will be greatly enhanced if Nigerian political lead- 
ers can be encouraged to read and study this open-eyed, dis- 
passionate, and honest appraisal of the present political 
situation. 

W. S. STEER 


NOTE 


Parliamentary Affairs publishes articles on the subject of the 
institution of parliamentary democracy. Publication of an 
article in Parliamentary Affairs does not commit the Society 
to the support of any opinions in the article. Contributions 
to this quarterly should be typed and sent with stamped 
and addressed envelope to the Editor, Parliamentary Affairs, 
The Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government, 162, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
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